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BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON HUGHES 


I come to the delicate task of representing my brother in these 
pages with the purpose not to put any special restraint upon my 
pen. The Gospels of Jesus were written by men who loved him; 
and their tributes to him are not vitiated, or even discounted, by 
their affection. Filial biographies are frequent, as Arnold and 
Moody would testify; and fraternal biographies are not unknown. 
I suspect that a son would be quite as likely to idealize a father, 
as a brother would a brother; and yet in both cases the intimacy 
has its advantages. 

Nor shall I seek to force myself out of this estimate of him. 
We must be somewhat in company in these pages, even as we were 
much together in life. For fifty years we experienced a growing 
nearness to each other. Our careers, professionally and geo- 
graphically, were sent by the divine providence along strangely 
mutual ways. Save for four years when he was in Minneapolis 
and I was in New England, our ministries were in close contact. 
We were ordained together, as deacons, in 1890, in the church 
at Grinnell, Iowa, of which my father had been pastor for five 
years, and to which my brother was to be appointed the next day. 
Within the year he joined me in New England. Then came his 
four years in Minneapolis, when we saw little of each other. After 
that I went to Indiana, and he to Kansas City; and, as DePauw 
University had a considerable alumni constituency in Kansas City, 
and Greencastle lay on the direct line of travel eastward, the 
months of our separation were not many. When I went as resident 
bishop to San Francisco in 1908, he at once came as pastor to 
Pasadena; and for eight years we were together on the Pacific 
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coast, with constant meetings. Then came that to me wonderful 
day at the General Conference at Saratoga Springs, when I had 
a privilege never before accorded to any man in our Methodist 
history—of conducting as a bishop a brother as a bishop-elect to 
the platform. In this last quadrennium of mutual work I was 
with him several times each year. Considering that we separated 
in Conference membership at the start of our ministries, our 
association has been remarkably close. God saw to it that our 
paths crossed frequently and beautifully, and that is now one cause 
for my reverent thanksgiving. 

I cannot say that we were especially intimate in boyhood. 
We were almost four years apart in age; had we been either nearer 
or more distant in years, our fellowship would have been different. 
I can recall no estrangements; but I traveled so far behind him 
in studies and pastimes as to forbid intimacies; and yet near 
enough also to prevent that cordial comradeship that often exists 
between a big brother and one quite smaller. But in the haze 
of that dear past some things stand out in my memory. 

One of these is my first recollection of him. It is vivid with 
me still. He came out of the door of the Old North Street par- 
sonage in Wheeling, West Virginia, clad in a new suit. I thought 
he looked fine. From that day until the end of his life I never 
saw him when he was not well dressed. In his personal appearance 
he was always the personification of a pure gospel. Of the three 
symbols used in the New Testament to designate the fate of the 
lost—fire, darkness, and filth—he would have feared the last 
with a great dread. He had unfailing taste in the selection of 
wearing apparel. Last November our nurse, who, in early days, 
was a kind of vice-mother to us both, went to heaven. She was 
a wee Irish woman, Catherine Maloney, afterward Hallett; con- 
verted to Protestantism under my father’s ministry, and for more 
than half a century a faithful member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. When my brother, passing through Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, heard that she was dying in a Wheeling hospital, he 
hastened to her side; and the watchers say that her face, at his 
coming, spoke the joy that her lips could not utter. She left for 
me, marked by my name in the diminutive, a package of very old 
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photographs. One of them was that of my brother, taken when 
he was about six years of age. It represents him as clad in the 
rather outlandish juvenile garments of the period—side-buttoned 
waist, capacious trousers, and in his hand an immense hat. Yet, 
strangely enough, the boyish picture is utterly graceful. Only a 
cold review of fashion’s eye would pronounce otherwise. That 
impression was true for his life. Things fitted him—because he 
himself affected what he wore. Most parsonage children do not 
like inherited garments. But I confess that I used to “wait” 
for his habiliments—only to experience a sense of disappointment 
because they did not “look as well” on me as they did on him. 
To the very end, when I folded his garments in the Cleveland 
hotel, his outer “habits,” as the old phrase went for clothes, were 
like the clean, fine habits that he attained in the inner life. Carlyle 
in his “Sartor Resartus” might have used such a man as an 
illustration of his picturesque figure of speech. 

My other remembrance of him was quite as boyish, but more 
significant. We were fishing in a small stream, and “fisherman’s 
luck” was with me. I caught several prizes, while he caught none. 
Even older people cannot always understand the providence of 
fishers! So the disappointed elder brother seized my tackle and 
ran with it over the meadows townward. My impulse was to leave 
his pole-and-hook-and-line; but I picked it from the water and 
found dangling on it the largest fish I had ever caught up to that 
time. I waved it victoriously, and my brother returned. I gladly 
record that he did not make me surrender the prize that I had 
captured on his equipment. I carried it home as my own trophy. 
The boy in him prophesied the man. As I shall later show, there 
was a generous largeness in his viewpoint and administration. I 
have no remembrance of littleness in his nature or work. His 
heart was roomy, and his plans were like his heart. 

He was born at West Union, West Virginia, on February 2, 
1863. It was “ground-hog day.” I have not consulted the 
weather record, but I feel confident that the animal of the tradi- 
tion saw his shadow cast by a bright sun. He was the first child 
in that parsonage home. My father’s salary was small—$400, I 
think. West Union was then part of a considerable circuit. We 
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have never laid much stress on the family tree in our home. Yet 
I may write it down that ancestry here was good and honorable. 
The paternal grandparents were of pure Welsh extraction—a part 
of that stream that was held up in the southern mountains long 
ago. My father often spoke of his father’s honor and his mother’s 
piety. They both, however, sympathized with the Southern cause 
and were grieved when their oldest son became an abolitionist. 
That son carried the second generation with him into the Northern 
camp. The maternal grandparents were of English blood, mostly. 
Matthew Simpson Hughes was named jointly for the great bishop 
and for the maternal grandfather. I have heard more than one 
man say that Grandfather Matthew Holt was as intelligent a 
layman, in Methodist history, doctrine, and polity, as could be 
found in the nation. He was evidently a gentleman of the old 
school, touched with dignity and a rather fine severity. Portraits 
of him show a remarkable head and a strong face. Of the farther 
reaches of ancestry I know little; yet the little gives no reason for 
thinking that a strict eugenist would have regarded my brother 
as improperly born. In my opinion, my father had the marks of 
greatness, in appearance, in dignity of mien, in balance of judg- 
ment, in power of logic, in restraint of emotion, in force of con- 
viction. He had the instincts of an aristocrat and the principles 
of a democrat; and all his life long an unconscious struggle be- 
tween the two persisted within him. My mother’s mind was more 
agile and more playful. Through their long life together they 
supplemented each other in a marked way. It was interesting to 
see their characteristics reappearing in their oldest child. 

Our home was never rich nor elegant. In West Virginia it 
was scattered along the years of my brother’s youth in ten different 
houses, none of them having the so-called “modern conveniences.” 
The charges were of all grades—country circuits, large county seats, 
big cities, and a presiding elder’s district with scarcely a mile of 
railroad in its borders. But my father and mother were enamored 
of the ministry; and I thank God that they were never disillu- 
sioned. I am confident that they had no better day than when 
their third son became a preacher, save only that still better day 
when their first son gave them double happiness by joining the 
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third. Our youth knew some distasteful restraints; for it was not 
always pleasant to be told to do, or not to do, things because we 
were a preacher’s sons. Yet, advancing years made us more and 
more grateful for a puritanical rearing; and it has always been a 
temptation for both of us to give contempt to grown-up people 
who slander pious parents—so-called grown-ups who have in- 
creased by the calendar but not by the spirit. When the day of 
his final decision for his career came, my brother had no hindering 
remembrances from the parsonage life of his boyhood. 

He would have referred to his education as a “medley”— 
public schools until he was sixteen; Linsley Institute, Wheeling, 
for two years; and then West Virginia University. In the uni- 
versity he went through the freshman year regularly; then he 
studied medicine for a few months, and after that law. Evidently 
he did not yet see the goal of his life. With his father’s removal 
to Parkersburg, West Virginia, he became city editor of the 
Parkersburg Daily Journal, under Editor White, afterward Gov- 
ernor of the State. In 1884, when he had but arrived at voting age, 
he “stumped” the State for the Republican party, debating in one 
or two instances with experienced speakers and winning repute 
as a keen platformer, with a disconcerting gift of wit and sarcasm. 
There was likewise a brief interval when he devoted himself to 
insurance. All this was his educational equipment for his life 
work—a “medley” in types of schools and kinds of study; but 
one who knows the ministry may detect a unity of preparation in it 
all. Law, medicine, newspaper-writing, insurance—are they not 
all curricula for the ministry? Repeatedly in his sermons and 
addresses I saw the tokens of that broad education. 

He was not athletic, though deeply interested in outdoor 
sports as a spectator. So far as I recall, he played neither baseball 
nor football. But he was in all other college activities—debate, 
declamation, dramatics, essay-writing. In the last named he won 
the premier honor of the whole university course. In those days 
a regents’ prize of money was given for the best essay on a specific 
subject, the production to be elaborate and to be presented under a 
pseudonym. Matthew Simpson entered the contest, though but 
a freshman, and won a unanimous decision against the competing 
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juniors and seniors. I can well recall my vast pride when he 
read his essay at commencement time. I was but fifteen, and the 
production impressed me like a miracle. 

At the university and in the later years of his newspaper 
work, he was much preferred in society. Handsome, witty, musi- 
cal, polished in his manners, he was lured by the so-called higher 
social circles. He met in excess the temptation of the newspaper 
reporter, and for the time he drifted from the puritan anchorage. 
His parents moved to Iowa, and thus another tie to that good 
past was loosened. But the evangel only waited for its chance. 
God was preparing a Damascus road. 

The crisis came in the summer of 1887. Father was invited 
to preach daily at the Loveland Camp Meeting in Ohio—Dr. I. W. 
Joyce, afterward bishop, and the Reverend Sam Small to be his 
partners on the program. He wrote to Matt S., asking if he 
would spend a few days at Loveland, if the invitation to preach 
there were accepted. The affirmative response came. In our 
parsonage household we entered into a covenant of daily prayer, 
both that the son and brother might come, and that, coming, he 
might likewise come to Christ. Matt S. always testified that his 
father’s life was his resistless call, but one of the immediate 
influences was the public and private preaching of Sam W. Small, 
who, having been a newspaper man himself, quickly found a sym- 
pathetic approach to the younger man’s heart. For many years 
Matt kept in his Bible the note that Sam Small wrote to him on the 
morning when the great decision was made. We may well wonder 
whether Mr. Small ever did a greater day’s work than that. Duly 
my brother presented himself at the altar, and the “great transac- 
tion” came by God’s forgiving grace. Of the emotional features 
of the experience I know nothing. But I do know that the old 
words “radical,” “powerful,” “glorious” are none too strong for 
the characterization. Jacob became Israel. A great prince was 
added to the royal household. 

The outer changes were immediate and sweeping. Con- 
verted on Tuesday, he tried to preach his first sermon in a nearby 
town on the next Sunday morning. In a month from that day 
he was traveling the Ewart Circuit in the lowa Conference. I can 
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never forget his home-coming--the solemn and tearful joy of it all. 
Ile went back to Parkersburg, West Virginia, closed his affairs 
there, and shut up all avenues of return to the former life. He 
had dreaded the meeting of his old friends, but let it be said to 
the credit of human nature that the most careless and worldly 
greeted him with encouragement and were glad for his new ex- 
perience and purpose. He always mentioned with especial grati- 


tude a Parkersburg lawyer, Mr. Charles Caldwell, a hearty and 


popular man of more than local prominence, who, though not 
himself a Christian, was especially sympathetic with Matt’s change 
of heart and plan. Afterward, Mr. Caldwell was converted and 
became a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Years afterward the Honorable Charles W. Smith, a Congressman 
from West Virginia, said to me, “It was a wonderful thing that 
happened to Matt at that Ohio camp meeting!’ Even so. 

For I do now declare that I have known no greater change in 
heart, purpose, and plan. A new man moved into a new world. 
In all matters that teach the essence of life I have only good 
memories of him after that big spiritual event. I never heard 
from his lips an unclean word; nor did I ever see the slightest 
attitude toward woman-kind that did not stand utterly for spiritual 
gallantry. I am not vexed by recalling any false and deceitful 
relations to life. There was in him almost an extreme of sincerity. 
He, himself, felt that he yielded to needless sarcasm occasionally. 
He confessed to me once that the very agreeable people were his 
great trial; and concerning one excessively pleasant man he said, 
“Nobody can be as nice as that and be perfectly genuine.” In the 
petty sense he had no diplomacy; but he did have a keen insight 
into human nature. In many cases his judgment of men, appar- 
ently suspicious and harsh at the time, was justified by later facts. 
I have known no man who had less “politics” in his nature. He 
was sent to four General Conferences, each time as the head of his 
delegation, and each time by a vote that indicated a growing 
strength as the members of two Conferences came to know him 
more fully. In all his peculiar relations to General Conference 
elections I never knew him to do a thing that would not stand 
earthly publicity and the full light of the judgment morning. 
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Perhaps, I may well set down here an account of our own 
personal relations in regard to the episcopacy. When discussion 
of my name in that connection began in 1907, I simply did not 
take it seriously. Prior to the meeting of the General Conference 
in 1908, however, letters and conversations made me aware that 
both my brother and myself would receive votes for the office. 
Each was willing to withdraw, but neither was willing that the 
other should withdraw. So in the only conversation that we had 
about the matter, we agreed that the one with the smaller vote on the 
first ballot would request that he be no further considered. When 
that ballot was announced, my older brother went to the tribune, 
and with a smile withdrew his name. For eight years I was in the 
episcopal office, with the scarcely comfortable consciousness that my 
being there meant his not being there. His own attitude was 
always generous and large. When a delegate remarked to him at 
the close of the Minneapolis General Conference that the failure 
to elect him was not a personal reflection, but due solely to the 
“brother-argument,” he gave a laughing reply—“I judge that I 
would have a better chance for election if my brother were in the 
penitentiary instead of in the episcopacy”—a reply that was in 
itself a defeat of the superficial reason! 

For the “brother-argument” in one form was unworthy. A 
fairly intelligent minister revealed himself in the statement that 
“the great Methodist Episcopal Church was not so poor in episcopal 
material as to be compelled to elect two sons of the same mother as 
Bishops.” In that form the argument was little and worthy of 
contempt. In its other form it was not valid. My brother and I 
were less alike in our views and temperaments than were several 
other pairs of men already in the Board of Bishops. Besides, he 
was amazingly independent and about the last man to indulge in 
fraternal collusion. So far as I know, the nearly four years that 
we had together as Bishops never brought a single instance of 
embarrassment or of restricted freedom. But the “brother-argu- 
ment” was not a wall of stone that could be battered down by heavy 
reasons; it was a wall of mist that could be dissipated only by 
sunshine! And the sunshine had an eight years’ task! One 
cannot estimate joy by number or quantity; but I record it here 
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that the moment when I led my brother as a Bishop-elect to the 
Saratoga Springs platform was a far more joyful one than that 
wherein I was myself taken to the platform at Baltimore. At a 
reception in Los Angeles, when I was to go to Boston and my 
brother to Portland, Oregon, I said, jokingly—“I was converted 
before my brother was. I entered the ministry and joined a 
Conference before he did. I was elected to the episcopacy before 
he was elected. If it happens that I precede him to heaven, I 
trust that no foolish angel will object to his coming in on the 
ground that I am already there.” The playful remark has had its 
reversal. He has gone before me this time. Some one at a General 
Conference started a biblical illustration—that there were two sets 
of brothers among the twelve chosen by Christ! At this late time 
I may express the conviction that my brother’s election was a 
Christian thing, and the other conviction that, in the land to which 
he has gone and to which I hasten, our fraternal relation will not 
shut either of us out of any counsels or labors for the Eternal 
Kingdom. 

He came to speedy power as a preacher—but not with un- 
natural suddenness. I heard him preach his second sermon, and 
the second sermon is usually more difficult than the first! I took 
him up to my little church in Madison Township, north of 
Brooklyn, Iowa. He chose as his text that Old Testament saying 
about the “fountain” opened for “sin and uncleanness.” He was 
smitten with fright, and in ten minutes he was headed for humilia- 
tion and failure. Then he wisely turned for refuge to his recent 
experience of conversion and told the great story with simplicity 
and feeling. This changed defeat into victory, and my people 
went homeward over the prairies under the thrill of the human 
evidence of a redeeming gospel. About ten months later I heard 
him preach again—this time on Isaiah’s words, “My thoughts are 
not your thoughts ; neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” 
It is no mere brotherly exaggeration when I declare that the sermon 
—in clearness of thought, in forcefulness of diction, in persuasive- 
ness of method, and in completeness of appeal to mind and heart— 
stands among the five greatest pulpit utterances that mine ears have 
heard. Sitting in that tiny country meeting-house I simply knew 
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that, if he lived, he was destined to be one of the mighty preachers 
of the church. 

I have never known a more diligent student. From the 
beginning of his ministry he fairly toiled in preparation. He 
read, read, read. He wrote, wrote, wrote. He had no verbal 
memory, but he had a memory for ideas; and he followed the 
order of a manuscript, but not its wording, with wondrous ac- 
curacy. His library was immense, and good. He haunted second- 
hand book stores in big cities and gathered treasures for his shelves. 
In many matters he was not systematic—but in the use of his 
books and the arrangement of his sermon material he was order 
itself. He spent too much time in his study, and I fear that he 
there exhausted the physical reserves that he needed to carry him 
over crises. Nor did he have enough of the rest that some men 
get from playfulness. He had to be lured from his professional 
work. His desk was his delight; his pen was a pastime; his books 
were like relatives and friends. 

He had the reserve that so often marks great natures. Lyman 
Abbott says that, all appearances to the contrary, Beecher had 
whole areas of reserve in his soul. Phillips Brooks always had 
difficulty in exhibiting his heart. It was like this with my brother. 
They called him “Matt” familiarly; and he adopted the abbrevi- 
ation in his signature. Yet that familiar form of greeting did not 
quite represent the deeper fact. He really lived much to himself. 
There was in him a certain shyness, inherited from his mother. 
More than once I have seen his affection peeping out rather timidly. 
Several times I saw him looking with fond pride upon a photograph 
of his daughter, which I found opened up in his satchel after his 
death ; yet I doubt if he could easily have shown his proud affection 
to her. Once I was with him when he received a fine school report 
of his little son and namesake. He mentioned it to me with a quiet 
gladness, and thereafter repeatedly I saw him taking it from his 
pocket and re-reading it with a grateful smile. He revealed him- 
self more in his letters. When the doctor wrote him that an 
incurable malady had laid hold of our splendid father, he wrote me 
saying, “It is not possible, as yet, for me to think of Father as being 
mortally stricken, he has always been so large a part of the existing 
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order of my life. Of course, I knew that his strong and serene old 
age could not last forever; but I know nothing of a world without 
his presence. I am sorry to send you such news, but I am glad to 
have you to share this great burden.” Then he signed himself a 
little bit more intimately than was his wont, as if he would come a 
little closer to his companion in sorrow. 

In his sermons, also, he frequently practiced the open heart. 
He did with congregations what he found it difficult to do with 
individuals. It was as if it required the pull of many souls to 
overcome his reserve, as if the clamorous sorrow of a crowd acted 
upon him resistlessly. In the first few years of his ministry, when 
he was seriously overworking at his studies, he had to check the 
emotion of his public work. Yet to the last, nothing more surely 
brought his soul to the front than any tale of suffering or sorrow. 
He trod the wine-press alone, and still he always sought others that 
they might not do the same. When he presided over the Iowa 
Conference at Bloomfield in 1918, he went several times to his 
father’s grave—alone, that in the solitude he might bring his 
tribute of reverent sorrow and pride. If ever this reserve went too 
far, it is still true that it had its meaning for his minfistry, since it 
sent him away from social fussiness and led him to that quiet 
brooding that often explains great preaching. 

There was likewise a largeness in his nature that inevitably 
worked into his sermons and administrations. Details were hard 
for him, if he could not see that they were nearly related to some- 
thing sizable. He could not easily be an errand-boy, unless the 
package he carried were valuable or the message significant. I 
cannot write of his Minneapolis or Kansas City pastorates, but 
where I personally knew his work it took on breadth and sweep. 
Big men listened to him, and big men did big things at his call. 
He said to every place he occupied, “Be enlarged,” and the place 
answered by extending its borders. On Ewart Circuit he lifted 
every country church into strength and took the biggest farmers and 
the brightest teachers as captives of Christ. At Malcom he added 
a country-point as the result of a school-house revival, and built a 
church that still does good work in the fine rural section. At 
Grinnell he compelled the attention of professors and collegians 
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and carried the great work of his father to greater greatness. 
At Portland, Maine, he saved Pine Street, the neighboring church, 
by declining to be a party to its disintegration and by preaching 
there on the afternoons of many successive Sundays; while the 
Maine and East Maine Conferences show in their minutes each 
year that the J. S. Ricker bequests, secured by his influence from 
a Congregational layman, are still the largest asset for the retired 
ministers of two plucky bodies. At Pasadena he made his great 
church missionary society of a rapidly growing city; refused to 
feed its roll with the names of people who by right belonged to 
the smaller neighboring churches; and did as constructive a piece 
of church extension as I have ever witnessed, expending far more 
money on that work than he spent within the life of his own church. 
True to his word, God blessed the minister and the society with 
stronger life, and gave to the candlestick on the altar an ever 
brighter glow. I cannot write of his episcopal work in these last 
four years; but, basing my prediction upon his record of achieve- 
ment, I make confident prophecy that the next quarter of a century 
will reveal the large wisdom of his plans, and that the Great 
Northwest will long feel the impulse of his brief episcopate. 

He was, also, an exemplar of a spiritual gospel—not of the 
kind condemned by Mr. Wesley in his reference to the “pert, self- 
sufficient animal” who “bawled out something about the blood,” 
but rather of the kind that believes that there is none other name. 
His own sudden and wonderful conversion foreordained him to 
that emphasis. Few pastors were so often invited to the meetings 
of local labor organizations, and few could speak to them so con- 
vincingly, yet I fear that he had too little patience and too much 
scorn for the radical Christian socialist. He regarded him as an 
applier of blistering, but ineffective, poultices—a sort of clumsy 
tinker on the outside of life. He himself had become good in his 
social relations by getting a good heart from God; and his experi- 
ence led him to what many would regard as an extreme Christian 
individualism. All things had been made new for him in Christ; 
why not for society? And I, for one, expect that the final solution 
for our social problem will come only when the Christian indi- 
vidualist and the Christian socialist combine their emphases for the 
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saving of the world. If this glorious double-advocate arrives in 
one person, then a’ thousand welcomes to the leader! But my 
brother had no use for the man who edged toward revolution. His 
Americanism, as well as his Christianity, made him regard such 
an one as a menace to the republic of Washington and the republic 
of God. He wanted the great changes to come by a real evolution, 
out of the deeper suffrages of life under the touch of a redeeming 
Lord. He felt that a superficial sociology was the inevitable result 
of a superficial religion, and that when men really looked up into 
the face of the Heavenly Father they would be obliged to look 
around and see the faces of brothers and sisters. He had little 
confidence in shallow men and pseudo-brotherhoods that did not 
know the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 

In 1888, at the end of his first ministerial year, he married 
Miss Harriet Frances Wheeler, a lady of culture, highly gifted in 
music, and a constant helper in all his aspirations and achieve- 
ments. As the three children, Blakeney, Esther, and Matthew 
Simpson, Junior, came into the home, his preaching came more 
and more to the domestic emphasis. He dwelt seldom on Paul’s 
figure of the Roman court-room, and frequently on Christ’s figure 
of the family. His fatherhood made him know the Father better. 
If you would read a classic in paternity, turn to his volume and 
find the sermon on “The Mission of the Little Child.” Thus his 
sociology became that of the household of God. 

For thirty years he stood in the pulpits of Methodism, an 
increasing wonder to those who heard him oftenest. He conse- 
crated a fine presence, a musical voice, an alert mind, a throbbing 
heart to the spiritual evangel. For four years he gave himself 
after the same plan and with the same ardor to his episcopal labors 
—answering calls that he should have refused, going out into the 
rain and cold and darkness when, as I fear, a fluttering heart and 
a smothered waking from diminished sleep should have warned 
him to rest. But the work of God enticed him; and the soul of 
energy did not allow the failing body any place of earthly respite. 

Then came the end. Another of my boyish memories offers a 
peculiar coincidence. Bishop Edward Thomson died in the McLure 
House at Wheeling, West Virginia. Matt S. was not quite eight 
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and I not quite four. Yet, as in a dim and misty past, I see the 
grief in our parsonage home, and my father going quickly here and 
there to do his part in tribute to a great and good man. I have, 
too, an indistinct memory of that father taking his oldest sor by 
the hand and leading him away to the services in honor of the dead 
Bishop. How little they could have known that about a half 
century later another Bishop should die in a city hotel—and he 
the boy with the wondering and tear-dimmed eyes! Between those 
episcopal funerals there are records of grace and glory written in 
the shining pages of the Book of Life. Preacher father and 
preacher son have both finished their courses in peace, and their 
crowning days were not far apart, as we count time. Sometimes 
I say to myself, “O brother of mine, why did you not stop when 
that wonderful voice grew husky and your steps dragged on the 
way to the pulpit?’ But I know well his thought—that he could 
meet his engagements, as he had said, and then go West and Home- 
ward! So, indeed, he did. At Easter Day-break he pillowed his 
face on his hand and slept himself out upon a journey that ended in 
the wakeful surprise of heaven. God is good, and so is His will! 

For many years it has been the custom of this writer, on 
entering the pulpit, to put up a prayer for his preacher father 
and preacher brother, both perhaps entering their pulpits in that 
very hour. That filial and brotherly habit abides. I entertain no 
conscious heresy concerning the other life. They two do not need 
my prayers that they may be saved. But I do think that to the last 
this preacher son and preacher brother will keep up that pulpit 
prayer—that they two may serve God gloriously day and night in 
the holy temple! And that pulpit prayer will always issue into a 
pulpit thanksgiving that they two were mine, and are mine, and 
that by the unbreakable pledge of the Strong Son of God we shall be 
partners forever in the Gospel of Everlasting Life! 
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THE PLACE OF THE WILL IN RELIGION 


Reearvine religion superficially, one is impressed with the 
pervasiveness and significance of the emotional elements. Feeling 
seems to be the very essence of religion. Fear, reverence, awe, 
inner exaltation, self-abasement, inspiration, love, joy, peace, are 
the terms that express religious states; and they are all feeling- 
tones of the inner life. When we refer to religion as experience, 
we generally have in mind an emotional state. Hence it is not 
surprising that many have defined religion by its affective charac- 
teristics. Yet age-long emphasis upon orthodoxy and the tra- 
ditional standards indicates that not a few have found the deeper 
sources of religion in intellectual assent. Religion for them is 
religious belief. Modern psychology, however, agrees with his- 
torical study of religions in showing that religion is in reality the 
expression of man’s active nature. But when psychologists come 
to explain what they mean by our active nature, some of them 
(especially the structural and behaviorist type) are hazy and in- 
definite, because they have no adequate conception of volition. 

It is my purpose in this paper, first, to point out the limita- 
tions of a scientific psychology of religion, then to consider the will 
as central in the religious life, and finally to indicate some prac- 
tical bearings of this view. 

Psychology speaks with authority whenever the facts of con- 
sciousness can be accurately studied. Nowhere is it more at home 
than in the field of religious phenomena. The coniributions 
already made by Ames, Coe, Leuba, and Pratt—not to go beyond 
our own land—merit careful study by all who would make re- 
ligion the power it should be in the world. Structural and be- 
haviorist psychology are naturally less fruitful for an understand- 
ing of religion than functional psychology. The first analyzes 
mental states as if they were atomic in structure; the second treats 
them as on the same plane with physical processes, that is, as 
externally determined and devoid of meaning. Only functional 
psychology can recognize meanings and the part they play in the 
mental life. 
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Those who are committed to scientific analysis as the proper 
task of the psychologist have a strong bias toward treating the 
will as a collective term for the various forms of conscious activity. 
When the activity is unconscious, that is, merely organic, it is 
said to be reflex, instinctive, impulsive. Just what being “con- 
scious” adds to instinctive behavior, the analysts have difficulty 
in making out. Some deny that it means anything at all. Others 
consider consciousness a diffused influence that gives a distinctive 
character to the reactions. Still others advance the novel con- 
ception that consciousness is an objective, external relation, of 
the same general nature as the relations that subsist in the outer 
world. But in all these views consciousness, so far as it is 
subjective at all, attaches only to the separate states, and hence 
cannot be supposed to constitute these states expressions of a 
unitary will. Unless, however, a unitary will is recognized, noth- 
ing is gained by saying that religion is a volitional activity or that 
it has a volitional aspect. If the will is thought as anything 
whatever, it must be accredited with maintaining a unity through- 
out its manifold activities. In short, it must be self-directive and 
express intelligent purpose. One of the most instructive and 
sobering chapters in the history of reflective thought is that which 
recounts the futile efforts to escape this conclusion—efforts to 
recognize volitional activity while its essential nature is denied. 

Why is it so difficult. for psychology to recognize the will 
as a creative power, rather than as a mere succession of activities 
in which nothing remains long enough to be active? The reason 
is found in the requisite conformity to the natural science method. 
The distinctive task of the natural sciences is to analyze and cor- 
relate phenomena. Hence in all strictness they can deal only with 
processes. Every entity that is postulated, whether atom, electron, 
self or will, soon becomes a center of controversy, and turns out in 
the end to be but a name for a series of problems. While the 
scientific method of analysis and synthesis is well adapted to the 
inorganic, it is clearly inadequate in the field of the biologic 
sciences. Here the phenomena of life present serious difficulties. 
The biologist, for instance, can hardly be a thoroughgoing scientist 
unless he is willing to limit the range of his investigations. If 
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he tries consistently to apply the mechanical scheme on which the 
natural sciences are based, he must set aside most of the pressing 
questions concerning life itself. If on the other hand he turns to 
vitalism, he appeals to a principle that is of questionable value 
for his explanations and has little standing in philosophy. The 
embarrassment is even greater in the treatment of psychic life. 
So long as the psychologist confines his study to such processes 


as sensations, feelings and elementary intellections, he gets along 
very well; but he can do nothing at all with volition, except to 
treat it as if it were something else. This inability of the 
analytical or structural psychologist to recognize real volition and 
its implications is one reason why religious psychology has yielded 


so much less insight than had been expected. The study has been 
strong in the analysis of religious manifestations, both individual 
and institutional; it has exhibited with convincing clearness the 
psychic elements involved, and has traced the historic development 
of religion from lower to higher forms; but it has signally failed to 
deal adequately with questions of validity. These questions reach 
out beyond the domain of natural science; for religion has to do 
primarily not with processes, but with intelligences. Science may 
describe the manifestations, may estimate the social and economic 
effects, but cannot penetrate either to the inner needs of the 
worshiper or to the nature and reality of the object worshiped. 
Everything in religion that lies deeper than mere manifestation— 
that is, all that concerns meanings, purposes and creative activity 
of selves—is extra-scientific. Yet it is presumably not outside the 
interests of the scientist as a man—and “there’s the rub.” The 
scientist is often tempted to pass judgment on these questions as 
one having authority. Yet until the self can be identified with its 
effects dnd God with his works, science, as such, must refrain 
from dealing with ultimate grounds of validity in religion. Hence 
a scientist who refuses to recognize the supernatural as within 
his field of investigation is simply consistent. One who appre- 
ciates this can read with equanimity and profit the growing 
literature on the psychology of religion. It gives us a mass of 
significant data, for the interpretation of which we turn to 
philosophy with its criteria of validity. The very limitation of 
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science makes more noteworthy the abundant evidence that re 
ligion is essentially an expression of man’s conative nature, that 
feeling and intellect are subordinate to what we must call volition. 
This insight is not new. Bible students find it in the teachings of 
the Master, and religious workers have long acted upon it more 
or less consciously. But now it is rediscovered by science. 

It is interesting to see how this new emphasis upon the 
primacy of man’s active nature in religion has not only stimulated 
the study of religious phenomena, but has changed to some extent 
the attitude of the intellectuals. Not long ago many affected 
to despise religion as something essentially outgrown. A self- 
sufficient skepticism apparently put religion on the defensive. 
But now anthropologist, biologist, psychologist, and sociologist 
join with the philosopher and theologian in acknowledging that 
religion is a fundamental human need, for which there is no 
substitute. Man is normally religious. The right to doubt doc- 
trines is not to be construed as a right to live without religiou. 
Doubts are intellectual, and can be decisively met only by satisfy- 
ing the intellect. But the intellect is simply the self trying to 
find its way, analyzing, building concepts, formulating laws—all 
in the interest of its needs; and its deepest need is religion. So 
long as intellect was exalted at the expense of the will, religion 
might seem to be a mere solace for the weak and the ignorant, an 
aberration of the emotional life, or a temporary stage in human 
development. When, however, the depths were sounded and 
everywhere the will was found active, religion came to its own as 
a fundamental expression of human nature. 

But what is the will? It is beyond definition because it 
is not a concept. We know it by what it does. Volitional activity 
evidently includes all the propulsive forces of our sub-conscious 
life as well as the complete enginery of intelligent choice. Through 
the control of attention and interest it estimates values, decides 
which value to seek, and carries out purposes. In short, the will 
is the self in its appraising, organizing, creative activity. And 
the self is essentially creative. It makes itself in constituting its 
world, and it does this by a continuous act of will. It introduces 
order into the chaos (the “buzzing confusion,” as James calls it) 
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of its experiences by selecting and ignoring in accordance with 
its own interests. The will is our only known principle of or- 


ganization. 

With this understanding of what the will is, the inner life of 
religion appears as will rather than feeling or intellect. Its 
essence is not belief, though belief is involved; nor is it an 
emotional state, though without emotion there can be no religion. 
It is primarily an act of self-assertion, a gathering up of our 
latent powers in trying to realize for ourselves our relation to the 
Source of all being. A non-religious life has in it less drive, less 
concentration, less creative power. 

Religion as thus conceived is integrating in its effect. It 
intensifies the self as over against the self’s experiences. At 
the same time it makes more real the selfhood of Him who 
encompasses and controls all things. Religion centralizes, makes 
for simplicity and unity, whereas ordinary experiences tend to 
distract and scatter. Hence those who give themselves up to the 
details of life are prone to find their natures less responsive to 
the religious appeal. Religion is possible only as the distracting 
multiplicity of life is in a measure dominated. The more varied 
and manifold one’s experiences, the more difficult this domination. 
Ignorant and simple-minded people seem to believe and worship 
with little effort. Primitive man makes every act an expression 
of his religion. Not so, comparatively speaking, the highly de- 
veloped man of affairs. He is apt to be fascinated by life’s com- 
plexity and variety, the currents and cross currents, the ceaseless 
change. He finds it a great effort to rise above this alluring 
multiplicity. This is the half truth in the fling of the freethinker 
that ignorance is the mother of religion. Some well-meaning 
Christians, vaguely realizing the difficulty, have been known to 
take a stand against higher education as conducive to skepticism 
and irreligion. Others, less extreme, have appealed to authority 
and magnified faith as a unique source of religious knowledge. 
But the real difficulty is often a defective will. The student may 
lack the power of self-assertion. Failing to rise above his learning, 
he becomes entangled in the very manifoldness of his facts and 
theories. He is not quite master of his possessions. The man 
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who is a mere scholar is indeed a pathetic figure, but the scholar 
who dominates his learning is a prince among men. The one, 
surrounded by the evidences of religion, fails to find it; the other 
makes religion the pulse-beat of a full, rich life. 

But what in particular does the will do in the field of 
religion? Rather, we might ask, what does it not do? It makes 
real to itself God’s character and presence, it worships and serves, 
conquers doubts, attains to inspirations, develops insights, builds 
character, determines destiny. As soon as the growing self feels 
a vague restlessness and undefined longing for the ideal and 





spiritual—a state common to normal childhood and youth—the 
will seeks what can satisfy, and if properly guided by persons of 
larger experience, will lay hold of religion. When thought life 
becomes more mature, the will transforms the thought Absolute 
into a personal Intelligence, and comprehends the world as God’s 
workmanship. It makes the moral order an expression of God’s 
holy will, and turns all the experiences of life into opportunities 
for service and communion. 

Our idea of God is modified as our outlook changes, and at 
every stage that idea is the creation of our will. There are those 
who flaunt this obvious fact as derogatory to religion. They 
flippantly declare that the devotee first constructs for himself a 
god, then falls down and worships it. They conclude as a matter 
of course that all worship is idolatry. But this is manifestly 
shortsighted. Our entire world of experience, the sky above and 
the earth beneath, is in the same sense our own construction. 
Our thought of the external object is the objective reality itself, 
if it meets the tests of experience. Not only do we form for our- 
selves the object of worship, but we select the evidence that 
validates it, and determine how far we shall go in applying our 
tests. Presumably all possible experience is capable of yielding 
evidence of one sort or another. But passing over most of this, 
we select what seems to us pertinent to the case in hand. This 
is clearly throughout volitional in character. While this pro- 
cedure has its dangers, as is shown in the history of the church 
by the dreary controversies over questions of orthodoxy, it is of 
profound significance for the development of the religious life. 
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A young man comes to maturity with religious ideas fitted to the 
needs of boyhood and youth. As elsewhere, so in religion, he must 
put away childish things. He must adjust his views to the larger 
outlook. This necessity is universal and ever present. By a 
continuous act of will we must take up into our God-idea our 
new experiences and deeper findings of reflection. If a man at any 
period of his life allows his idea of God to become fixed, he not 
only cheats himself of a priceless increment to his spiritual life, 
but soon becomes a victim of inner disharmony and unrest. 
Moreover his conception, ceasing to grow, loses steadily in vitality. 


The trouble lies in the will. Constant effort is required to keep 


our controlling religious conceptions from ossifying. 

Not only in the formation of our God-idea, but in every 
expression of the religious life, the will is central. When we 
worship, we withdraw ourselves from the insistent influence of our 
surroundings, and consciously set before ourselves as a present 
reality the ideal of the Holy One. Then in the midst of heart- 
searchings, we dedicate ourselves to him. In this act of conse- 
cration and communion, we experience a peace that comes of 
itself, as the living waters from a spring; for our active volitional 
nature has found characteristic expression and has felt the satis- 
fying response. The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of wills in 
training for their great destiny. “Our wills are ours to make 
them Thine.” To do God’s will involves complete self-mastery, 
the subjection of every wayward impulse, the development of 
utmost power and efficiency. It is hardly too much to say that 
the vital element of religion is right willing. “Religion,” says 
Hocking, “exists applied.” 

The effect of relegating the will to a subordinate place in 
religion is a progressive devitalization of the religious life. Such 
devitalization may appear in different forms, according as the 
emphasis is placed upon the intellectual or the emotional element. 
Intellectualism in religion tends to a spiritually impotent or- 
thodoxy. Since thoroughgoing uniformity of belief is in the 
nature of the case impossible, intellectualism can hardly fail to 
issue in division or self-deception. If the questions raised by 
intellectualism are taken seriously, division in the church in- 
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evitably results. If they are not, uniformity may seem to be 
attained through subscription to a creed, but such uniformity is 
only apparent. Even though thoughtful men generally acknowl- 
edge this, the lapse into intellectualism is so easy, so covert, and so 
satisfying to spiritual pride, that in all denominations we find 
well-meaning steadiers of the ark who magnify uniformity of 
belief as the one thing needful. 

When on the other hand the first place in the religious life 
is given to the emotions, characteristic aberrations result accord- 
ing to the nature and training of the individual. It is notorious 
that practically every moral quality, from exalted self-sacrifice 
and loyalty down to the basest selfishness, deceit, cruelty, and un- 
cleanness, may be found combined with emotional piety. Persons 
with a strong emotional bent sometimes come gradually to identify 
religion with a state of feeling. The more this tendency de 
velops, the less regard is paid to morals. Emotion by itself is 
always and only selfish. It exalts the particular state of the indi- 
vidual. Hence religious emotion becomes less and less religious 
as it becomes more and more emotional. This explains in part 
the shocking revelations of moral delinquency in some men who 
have professed unusual sanctity. They were not necessarily 
monumental hypocrites; they may merely have had a distorted 
conception of what constitutes religion. Emotionalism not only 
misrepresents the true nature of religion and develops many 
abnormalities; it is weak and helpless to a degree not always 
appreciated. The universe is manifestly constructed for the 
worker, and contains little for the emotionalist. He gets hard 
knocks at every turn. His feelings are flouted, discounted, ignored. 
For him the world is out of joint. When in the interest of his 
religion he withdraws from the world to nurse and foster his 
piety, he escapes the world’s buffetings only to shrivel up in char- 
acter. He is, moreover, relentlessly assailed by a swarm of 
warring elements in his own nature. When emotional depression 
comes, as it must, doubts and discouragements arise, against which 
he has no effective weapon. 

Neither intellectualism, then, nor emotionalism in religion 
is satisfactory. Intellectualism, on the one hand, over-emphasizes 
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ereedal assent, minimizes religious experience, develops a cold 
and unsympathetic exclusiveness, and issues in various forms of 
Pharisaism. Emotionalism, on the other hand, is essentially weak 
and vacillating, and develops a subtle form of selfishness, the 
more baneful because masquerading as holiness. 

In contrast with these distortions is the type of religious 
life that results from the enthronement of the will. In this type, 
the only exaggeration likely to show itself is an excessive zeal 
in good works. The emotions cannot be excluded. They ac- 
company and sweeten the deed; they overflow in heightened 
interest and sympathy; they mount up into a great joy. But they 
are held in leash. The intellect likewise plays its part. It 
furnishes the framework and articulation of religious experience. 
Being the servant of the will, it constructs whatever is needful 
to guide and protect the active nature in realizing itself. All 
degrees of emotion and all ranges of intellectual activity are com- 
patible with the religion of the good will, that is, all degrees 
and ranges consistent with the will’s supremacy. Every interest 
is safeguarded and fostered. The inner life unfolds with perfect 
naturalness. Spiritual insight becomes richer and deeper. The 
way grows brighter unto the end. 

As regards the practical bearings, it may be interesting to 
consider briefly the initial crisis known as conversion, and then 
the supreme religious exercise—prayer or worship. First, let 
us glance at the fine art of persuading men to become Christians. 
How shall we bring about the decision? The trained evangelist 
is ready with his carefully elaborated method. He would appeal 
with the maximum of dramatic power to certain emotions, and 
when he has sufficiently aroused his hearers, would call for an 
immediate expression from them. The obvious and oft-repeated 
criticism of emotionally intense revivals is that the conditions 
they create are unfavorable to a well-pondered decision. The 
will is forced rather than strengthened; the decision is, so to 
speak, imparted by the evangelist, and is not really a free ex- 
pression of the convert’s deepest self. The whirlwind evangelist 
pitches the convert into the church, and challenges the pastor and 
people to make him a Christian. Since many of the conditions, 
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such as the willingness of the candidate and the active sympathy 
of the church, are usually favorable to this achievement, the 
results are often surprisingly wholesome and of lasting value. 
But the reactions, the struggle, the disillusionment that follow 
may sometimes prove too much for the unprepared and not alto- 
gether voluntary covenanter. Methodism, the denomination which 
has, perhaps, gained most from revivals, and indeed developed a 
kind of virtuosity in that field, has for a generation or more been 
gradually shifting the emphasis from the emotional impulsions 
to the less intense but more comprehensive and permanent motives. 
Revivals have their place in the life of the church, but should 
have organic relation thereto. Preparation should precede and 
conservation follow. Outside helpers may sometimes be desirable ; 
but pastor and church members, going about their Father’s busi- 
ness with united zeal, are the normal mechanism for evangelistic 
work. 

The wise and devoted pastor or friend will try to persuade 
by showing the attractiveness of the Christian way as satisfying 
every test of abiding value, and by making plain the necessity of 
an active surrender—not belief in the ordinary sense, but sur- 
render. There is a mistaken notion prevalent that a surrender 
to God means a passive giving up. In reality, the surrender 
called for is the marshaling of all one’s resources in the de- 
terminate purpose to do God’s will. It is the awakening of latent 
energies for devotion and service. No act of life could more 
perfectly express the true nature of volition; hence no other act 
can mean so much for Christian character. Personal evangelism 
is primarily a contest of wills, in which the stronger prevails. The 
strength that prevails is often best exemplified in gentleness, kind- 
ness, even self-abasement. Gentleness is, in fact, a quality of 
divine strength. When we say that it takes grace to be patient 
and forbearing, we mean that it takes reinforced will-power. 
Sympathetic patience may be the finest expression of an uncon- 
querable will. For the task of the Christian worker is not to 
override and dominate the will of another, but rather to elicit 
and strengthen it for self-mastery. When the surrender is made 
the sense of release, of joy, of exaltation that follows may be 
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more or less intense. It may glow as a beacon down the years 
of after-life and serve as a standard of emotional thrill. But the 
decision is what signifies. 


Let us turn now to the subject of prayer as the most vital 
experience of the Christian life. Belief in the efficacy of prayer 
is fundamental to Christianity. Discard this belief, and nothing 
really is left but débris. Emotional clingings and habits of reli- 
gious exercise may save us from complete overthrow of faith, but 
at the expense of a divided nature. Every influence that weakens 
belief in prayer assails the very life of religion. Yet the halting 
of faith in prayer is not strange. Science has no place for prayer. 
A thoughtful Christian, seeing how science is daily adding to its 
overwhelming proof that nature’s laws are inexorable, is likely to 
wonder if the supposed answers to prayer are not in fact the 
uncomprehended working of the natural mechanism. Is prayer 
our dearest privilege, the power that changes destinies, or is it a 
humiliating form of self-delusion, a kind of auto-hypnotism? Does 
not the effect of prayer begin and end in the worshiper’s own soul ? 
Some avoid this conclusion by discounting the intellect and mag- 
nifying faith. But fortunately we are not compelled to choose 
between intellectual honesty and obscurantism. Science describes 
for us the mechanism of an orderly world; but that mechanism is 
only instrumental. Through it the supreme will is working to an 
end, the realization of the kingdom of wills. The mechanical 
regularity that impresses us is not so fixed and unchangeable as 
the end in view. This means that the universe is infinitely sensi- 
tive to will-attitudes. We are under compulsion to nature’s ways; 
but when we even lift our hand, we change the will-attitude that 
is behind nature. Some reflection is needed to master this fact, 
for it is too central in our experience to be readily grasped. But 
once understood in its vast and dramatic significance, it reveals 
prayer as a conference of wills, and explains the possibility of 
answer to prayer. In prayer the will-attitude undergoes a change, 
and the universe responds as inevitably and as mysteriously as 
when we will to lift our hand and the hand is lifted. The perplexed 
may still object that we do not get, through prayer, what we pray 
for. But we do not get anything through any means until we 
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meet the conditions. God answers prayer just as he makes two 
chemicals unite when the conditions he prescribes are fulfilled. 
If we would be in Chicago rather than in New York, we need 
only will and it is done, provided we will sufficiently. Every 
stage in the journey from one point to the other is a response 
of the supreme will to our successive volitional acts. In like 
manner the worshiper, through the changes wrought in prayer, 
may affect the whole range of being. First comes the intimate 
change in himself, the transforming vision of God, the stilling of 
the inner tumult, the joy of harmony; then follow the appropriate 
effects in the world outside. Such worship refreshes the soul, 
purifies the springs of action, and prepares the worshiper to 
strengthen his brethren. 


Hun A. When. 











Two Old Men 


TWO OLD MEN 


Tue two old men to whom reference is made in this brief, 
non-committal phrase are Job and Odysseus. You will please notice 
it is t-w-o, not t-o-o. It is numeral, not an adverb. These men 
are not too old. Men never are too old, are they? A man may 
be teo young to have any right to talk about his elders and 
superiors, but said elders and superiors cannot be too old. Job 
and Odysseus are not too old. In fact, they are not so very old in 
point of years, at the time that we read of them. Maybe not more 
than fifty. Fifty is young, is it not? And yet when these men 
were in the prime of life, they were centuries and millenniums old 
in the things that really make up life—joy, sorrow, thinking, 
doing, loving, praying. 

And then, they are old-time men. They are modern, but not 
recent. They lived a longtime ago. Before Columbus discovered 
America. Before Solomon built his temple. Of course, maybe 
they never lived. Which is only another way of saying that maybe 
they are always living, in your life, in my life, in the lives of the 
millions of men who have made up history till now and will be 
born when we are dead. Odysseus and Job, two old men. 

The book of Job and the Odyssey, two ancient pieces of 
literature. Some folks don’t like to go back this far in their 
thoughts. They think that old-time productions, human experi- 
ences frozen into marble, or born into literature, or perhaps 
symphonized into classical music, are of no value to us to-day. The 
word “classical” has gone (at least, some folks are trying to make 
it so) the hasty way of modern Americanism, and has been short- 
ened into “classy”! But quite a bit of meaning has gone with 
that syllable when it left the old word. And there are still some 
of us who like to excursion back to those old literatures. It’s like 
a real vacation trip—the start is anticipated, the journey is full of 
pleasure, and happy is the home-coming at the end, refreshed for 
renewed activities, end with the thrill of the acquaintanceship of 
new men and women, different and yet with the same passions and 
the same problems that we have, and by whose experiences our lives 
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may be infinitely enriched. The characters of these old poems seem 
like home-folks. 

The Odyssey has been called an epic poem, Job a dramatic 
poem ; yet both titles apply to both poems. 

The original conception of an epic poem, framed by Aristotle, 
is correct. It must have a dignified theme. The theme of these two 
poems is the same: Man’s suffering, why must it be? A preacher 
is said to have once announced as his subject, “Why Do the 
Corners of a Man’s Mouth Turn Down?’ Perhaps this is simply 
a less dignified statement of the worthy and lofty theme of these 
two epics. Then, an epic must form an organic whole, it must 
have unity. So here, try to make two stories out of the material of 
the Job or the Odyssey, and you fail. There are by-paths, but they 
are trivial, except as connected with the main highway of the story. 
And an epic must have ordered progress. So both the Job and the 
Odyssey, with faces forward, move steadily through the ordered 
events, in one case from Job’s first prosperity to his renewed happi- 
ness at the end, in the other case from Odysseus’ departure from 
fallen Troy to his arrival at strife-torn Ithaca. There is another 
characteristic of an epic which keeps American literature from 
possessing a real epic. Such a poem must grow up with the race, 
it must be a part of the race-consciousness from primitive childhood 
till the time the epic is produced. No matter when the Job was 
written, it partakes of the Jewish race-consciousness, while of the 
Odyssey, it seems as though the poem itself or the Greek race could 
not have existed and grown, either one without the other. Judged 
by every standard, then, we have here two great epics. 

Each of these poems is a drama. The dictionary gives 
certain essentials of a drama. It must present a story. No more 
interesting story could be asked for than we have in these dramas. 
The story is presented by means of characters. What a variety of 
characters is listed in the dramatis persone of these poems. The 
characters must speak and act, and these men and women do speak 
and act. A plot must be developed, and in these poems it over- 
whelms us. Then the drama must have accessories. First, of 
scenery. But how tame is painted canvas, beside the scenery of 
these dramas as it stretches our imagination to the breaking-point 
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to conceive it. That desert scene of the ruin of a princely estate, 
with a great refuse-heap occupying the center of the stage and 
black thunder-clouds massing up in the background. And that 
other scene on the ocean, shifting from eastern to western, from 
southern to northern extremities of the turbulent Mediterranean, 
with interspersed scenes on Mount Olympus, in the realm of the 
departed, in brutes’ caves, in nobles’ palaces. And stage ma- 
chinery. The three Arabs swinging in on their gaunt “ships of the 
desert.” The rising thunder-storm, climaxing in a voice from out 
the clouds. The sudden ocean-storm tossing the sailors as chaff 
tossed by the wind. The rocks trying to crash together on the frail 
barque. The sirens’ music, sweeter than any mortal strains. The 
transformation before your eyes of men into swine. The blinding 
of a drunken, one-eyed giant with the pointed, red-hot end of a 
“telephone pole.” And so on through the list of dramatic wonders. 
Can you imagine any subterranean tanks, any flashes of artificial 
fire, any cranes and der: icks, any human sleight of hand, that would 
make all these seem ~eal? And then costumes. Dare we conceive 
the costumes of God and the Satan as they speak in the prologue of 
the Job? To clothe the suffering Job as he utters his lament 
would take garments more worn than Joe Jefferson required for his 
presentation of Rip Van Winkle. And Odysseus must have 
costumes varying from “atmosphere and sunshine” when he is 
rescued from the storm, to the most elegant banqueting costume of 
primitive luxury. A drama is usually intended for presentation 
on a stage, but these dramas are too vast for presentation on any 
stage smaller than the world itself. Certainly a person with an 
imagination worth giving brain-space to, would far rather read 
these dramas and dream their possibilities and have visions of 
their splendors, than to see them depicted by men and women 
acting parts so unlike their real selves and bound down by painted 
and mechanical crudities. 

I do not know hours that have been so inspiring as the two 
I spent the other afternoon, in reading the story of Job, in the more 
than two thousand words of the Revised Version. From the first 
sneer cast in God’s face by Satan at a man who is holy for what he 
gets out of it, through the destruction of property, the tragic death 
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of the children, the painful horror of disease, the cruel debate, to 
the voice of God in the storm and the restoration of Job’s wealth— 
through it all there is a thrilling and a thralling power. 

And then the Odyssey. If you can’t go through the original, 
read William Cullen Bryant’s beautiful poetical translation.’ It 
has a hundred thousand words, 2 few thousand more than the 
original ; there is not a dull line. Troy has fallen and the Greek 
heroes are homeward bound. For ten years they have been fight- 
ing. But Poseidon, god of the waters, is angered at Odysseus and 
contrives many hardships. His men almost forget home as they 
eat the lotos-plant in Africa. Then the one-eyed Cyclops devours 
some of them and nearly captures them all, even in his blindness. 
Finally, a friend ties all the winds except a favorable one in a bag, 
that they may not hinder the homeward voyage, but the curious 
sailors untie the bag when Odysseus is sleeping as they are in sight 
of the homeland, and they are driven back the length of the 
Mediterranean. They are stoned; they are turned into swine, 
Odysseus narrowly escaping through divine aid. They seek advice 
from departed spirits, and then in return pass the sirens’ luring 
music, the treacherous crashing rocks, and the famous—or in- 
famous—Scylla and Charybdis. The sailors kill sacred cattle and 
are all destroyed for the crime. Odysseus alone is thrown on the 
island of a goddess, Calypso, the name signifying her secretive 
character. She begs him to become immortal as her husband, but 
he will not, and finally is able, alone, on an improvised raft, to 
reach a country near hisown. He tells his tale and is helped home- 
ward. He slays the hundred insolent suitors who are trying to 
win the love of his faithful wife, and again takes up happy family 
life after twenty years’ absence. 

Who could Lave conceived these wonderful poems? We do 
not know. Of the one, we call the old Greek, Homer, but that 
name means a binder-together, and he may simply have sung as a 
wandering bard old folk-lore that had been in an unorganized 
existence for centuries. He may have lived any time from 600 
B. C. back to 1000 B. C. Seven cities strove later to be known as 


1In the Locb Classical Library has just appeared a fine prose version by Profeseor A. T. 
Murray, of Stamford. 
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his birthplace, but he was said to be a blind, deserted beggar in his 
life. Someone has said that Homer’s poverty was not so very 
“odd, d’ye see” so “ill ’e ’ad” his accounts conducted. Be that as 
it may, luckless Homer was perhaps as poor as Job’s turkey. And 
so we can feel only sympathy for the penniless blind man, singing 
of what he had only heard of or remembered from his youth— 
early-born dawn, the rosy-fingered daughter of Aurora; the shifting 
sands on the shore of the loud-sounding deep; the marshaling of 
troops as the herding of cattle; the picturesque lighting of a flock 
of wild birds in the meadow, one in front of another; the couching 
of a lion; the coiling of a serpent; the crash of a forest fire; the 
rising of a goddess from the sea like a mist or darting down from 
heaven with wings divine. He is an artist, whether he be Homer 
or another man of the same name. 

Of the author of Job there is hardly a tradition. We think 
now that it was written four or five centuries before Christ, because 
of its finished literary style. It was formerly dated much farther 
back, nearer the possible time of the life of the man, Job. Yet 
there is nothing in the book to make us think necessarily that the 
man ever lived. Jesus began many stories abruptly: “A certain 
man had two sons,” “A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” and yet we do not think that those are 
necessarily based on individual facts. So this skillful writer may 


begin a story thus abruptly: “There was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job.” The Trojan War may be a myth, and 
Job’s troubles a story, but it does not take away from the human- 
ness of it all). Weknow Job. We know Odysseus. 

The name of each man means, in its language, “the hated 


one.” Yet Job’s patience has become proverbial, and Odysseus too 


was ever patient in his long suffering. At the very opening of the 
Odyssey, the poet says, “Sing to me, Muse, of that man, wandering 
wide, who suffered very many things.” James, in his Letter, 
writes, “You have heard of the patience of Job.” And yet each 
man was violent, Odysseus, perhaps, in a more muscular manner, 
Job with words. Both men stood up for their rights. Job said: 
“T have not gone back from the commandment of his lips. If it 
be not so now, who will prove me a liar? Doth not he see my 
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ways and number all my steps? If I have done any of these sins 
which you name, let thistles grow instead of wheat and cockles 
instead of barley.” Odysseus once and again challenged the gods 
to conquer him, and unhesitatingly spoke of his blamelessness. 
And yet through it all each man was devout to his god as he under- 
stood him. Prayer was on their lips at every turn. Of them, as 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer has said of Miss Grace Dodge, that wonder- 
ful president of the Young Women’s Christian Association, it 
might be said, “Prayer was like breathing.” 

Throughout the lives of these two titans of heroism, circum- 
stances and surroundings are similar. 

Each man had a wife, one wife. If a man had a wife as 
faithful as Penelope to Odysseus, he would not need another. And 
if he had a wife like Job’s wife, maybe he wouldn’t want another. 
She has been much talked against. Chrysostom even said that the 
Satan left her alive that she might help him torment Job even 
more. But was this nameless woman, after all, another Dame Van 
Winkle, scolding her vagabond husband, or another Xanthippe, 
casting dirty dish-water and vile epithets on Socrates, her philos- 
opher-husband, who probably did try her patience? Somehow, I'd 
like to read between the lines of some verses where she is not 
mentioned. She was the proud mother of ten children, and she too 
received the stunning message of their sudden death. And yet 
she does not shriek out against Jehovah. But the writer makes no 
mention of her mangled heart. And so she is still in the back- 
ground, trying to persuade herself that it’s all right, trying to make 
her daily duties seem of any use, trying to go out where she will 
see children climbing up on the knees of other women without a 
catch in her throat. One day she does emerge. See, her husband, 
whose wild shriek she heard as her heart broke the other day, Job, 
the husband of her love, sits there, living, yes, but unclean, dis- 
graced, and worse than that, writhing in bodily pain that makes 
her body quiver. She could stand her own pain, but her husband 
must not suffer. It stuns her, it dulls her mind, and she says to 
Job: “Your integrity, your righteousness, I know it has been great, 
but what good has it done you? Renounce a God who treats you 
thus!” And I believe Job understands her pretty well, for he does 
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not answer harshly, but says, “Why, wife, that is the way impious 
women talk. Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?” And I believe that if the author had not 
hurried on to bring the three visitors on the scene so quickly, 
he might have recorded the woman’s quiet acquiescence, as she 
joined her husband in his brave endurance. And when the pros- 
perity returns, Job’s wife shares in it, and other children are given 
to satisfy her longing. 

Under different circumstances than these, Penelope was faith- 
ful to Odysseus. No news came to her from her wandering 
husband, and a hundred princes were eagerly asking for her hand 
in marriage. Yet the character Homer paints in delicate colors is 
one of the purest and fairest flowers of all literature. 

When the poems open there is one son in the house of 
Odysseus, and seven sons and three daughters in Job’s household. 
Twenty years Odysseus was away from home. The youth, now 
budding into manhood, was just born when his father went away. 
Perhaps it was not even until Odysseus was far-away fighting 
around Troy that the boy received the name, Telemachos, which 
means “fighting afar.” How proud Odysseus was of Telemachos! 
Throughout the Iliad, that other great poem of Homer’s which 
describes the operations around Troy, he is the only Greek hero 
who ever mentions a son at home. Once when mightily angered, 
he exclaimed : “No longer let me be called the father of Telemachos, 
if I do not thus and so!” He was always longing to see his boy, 
and when he arrived home in disguise, it was Telemachos to whom 
he first revealed himself. 

Job, too, was proud of his children. He wanted them to be 
good. It is given as part of his own uprightness that after the sons 
held their feasts and called for their three sisters to eat and drink 
with them, Job made sacrifices on their behalf, saying: “It 
may be that my sons have sinned and renounced God in their 
hearts.” I wonder if he would have done that if he had been 
sure. I wonder if an additional sorrow when they were so sud- 


denly slain was caused by the indescribable horror of the remem- 
brance that they were feasting and drinking when the house fell 
upon them. I wonder if the seven sons and three daughters born 
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after the period of trials were reared more carefully than had been 
the children of the original luxury. 

There is another set of characters in each of these dramas of 
intense interest. Those in the Job are well known. Three kings, 
princely Arabs as Job had been, hear of his distress, and arrange 
among themselves to visit him. Their meeting and suddenly ap- 
pearing on the stage together reminds us of those other three nobles 
from the East, told of by Matthew and vividly described in “Ben- 
Hur.” But those three were guided by faith and were coming to 
worship. These three, as it turns out, were guided by malice and 
were coming to criticize. Enter, then, Job’s comforters. If it’s 
an honor to have your name printed in the latest dictionary, these 
men are highly honored, for under Comforter we read: “Job’s 
Comforter: One who professes to comfort, but does the opposite.” 
Ill-fated Job, afflicted with three afflictions: first, destruction of 
property and family; second, sore boils from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown; third, comforters who will not comfort! For seven 
days, one dreary week, from one blue Monday to another, they just 
sit and stare at him. No word of greeting, no word of sympathy, 
no word of hope. Job can only sit and watch their faces. We are 
shown their faces only through their later words, but that is suffi- 
cient. For when they speak they betray their belief that mis- 
fortune comes only after sin, and though it be hidden, Job must 
have sinned. And so their faces must be flinty and suspicious as 
they gaze at him for seven days. No wonder that it drives Job to 
distraction and he bursts out in a bitter wailing. That breaks the 
bands that had apparently held them in silence, and they speak, 
three times around. All are older men. Eliphaz the Temanite is 
gentlest of the three, but he does not mince words. And the 
second speaker is Bildad the Shuhite. Shuhite, indeed! It may 
mean that he came from Shuach, but the English word surely does 
indicate his intellectual stature. Not his physical stature, after 
all, for he fairly puffed himself up to a dignified size as he tried 
to bind Job down to unchangeable traditions. And then Zophar 
the Naamathite, last and least kindly of all. I cannot wonder that 
after the first round of speeches Job curled his lip and exclaimed: 
“No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. 
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But I have understanding as well as you; I am not inferior to you; 
yea, who knoweth not such things as these?’ Then you remem- 
ber there was a fourth comforter, young Elihu. He modestly 
waited for the others to finish, and then takes fifty lines of poetry 
to say that he is going to talk, please listen. He says, “I am full 
of words,” and he told the truth. His speech is almost as long as 
the speeches of the three older comforters put together. A typical 
young man! 

So, too, the Odyssey has certain characters who play opposite 
the hero in no very helpful manner. The big, coarse Cyclops, of 
course, does everything that his bloody, untamed nature will permit 
him. Then there is Circe, the enchantress, who with a drink and a 
wave of her wand transforms men into beasts. Hostile she is to 
Odysseus until she finds that he has divine aid, and then she is 
ready to help. Calypso, the nymph, is ever urging the great hero 
to give up his lofty aims and live in sensual enjoyment with her. 
Contrasted with these characters stands the maiden, Nausicaa, one 
of the daintiest creations in literature, with her parents, Alcinous 
and Arete, ready to do anything to help Odysseus onward. 

And in the list of characters in these dramas we must not 
forget the gods. In the Odyssey they are the typical, intriguing 
gods of mythology, simply Greeks grown tall. From that early 
moment in the myth when a mortal man passed judgment on the 
three beautiful goddesses, there had been strife between the chosen 
and the disappointed, with their friends on both sides. And the 
strife had grown and spread, and Poseidon, brother of King Zeus, 
lord of all waters, pursues Odysseus through all his wanderings. 
The entire adventure is a colossal working out of the envies and 
selfish struggles of the gods. 

In the Job, the part of Jehovah and the Adversary, as he is 
called, is on a higher plane but still unique. Jehovah was holding 
court, and among the lesser divinities was the Satan, the Adversary, 
the god who was against God. And Jehovah said to him, “Where 
have you been?’ He said, “I have gone to and fro upon the 
earth, I have walked up and down in it.” But he had not been 
going about doing good, but evidently spying. And Jehovah asks 


if he had noted Job, the upright. And he might now be known 
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by his New Testament name, Diabolos, the Slanderer, for he sneers 
and points to Job’s material reward. “Look what he gets from his 
holiness!” A laddie once said to his mother, “Will you give me a 
quarter if I’m good while you’re down town?” and she emphatic- 
ally replied, “No, sir! A son of mine must be good for nothing!” 
So Satan at least compliments Job; he says that he isn’t good for 
nothing! And Satan is given permission to try Job, to see if his 
sneer is deserved. And he finds that it is not deserved. For twice he 
is given permission ; twice he visits Job with plague and scourge, 
to say nothing of the wife and the comforters. And that is all. 
The actor who is taking his part may now change his costume and 
take another part if he will, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, or Elihu. 
Maybe he did take one of those parts. They all talk like—he 
might have talked. At any rate, the Adversary appears no more. 
The Slanderer slanders no more in this drama. His sneer was 
undeserved. 

And now that we have sat so patiently through these dramas, 
as the climax comes, as the actors pause, and the curtain begins to 
drop slowly, let us sit and watch, unapplauding. Such men as Job 
and Odysseus do not want applause. They do not need it from 
such as we. The curtain will be down, shutting out the awful 
sights, yet, as we close these pages and rise from our chairs, I, for 
one, cannot shut out that refuse-heap with gaunt Job stretching his 
arms toward heaven, or that loud-sounding sea with the patient 
Odysseus longing for home and rest. What have these dramas for 
us? Why were they conceived ? 

Some have considered the Odyssey a superb plea for going 
forward, always the face to the front, shoulders squared to the 
hindrance; not always certain of the way, but always sure of the 
direction, forward ; not always certain of the immediate future, but 
always sure that the end will be in higher idealism. 

Then some have conceived it to be a titanic allegory of the 
soul’s journey through life. There are storms and there are fair 
winds. There are mishaps for which others are responsible. So 
often there are the lotos-eaters, luring us to forget in feasting the 
higher homing instinct. Or sirens lure us with esthetic pleasures 
to forget the higher quest of the good. Circe comes into so many 
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lives, compelling us to show our brutish natures instead of the 
soul qualities. And there are also the pure men and the strong 
maidens who helped Odysseus on to his higher self, and so too 
with man’s soul. 

And these interpretations are all good. Odysseus does live. 
His life is my life and your life. His experiences, in one form or 
another, are our experiences. His troubles are our troubles, in 
essence. As the Odyssey describes these troubles, it explains them 
also. Early in the poem these words are put in Zeus’s mouth: 


“How strange it is that mortals blame the gods, 
And say that we inflict the ills they bear, 
When they, by their own folly, and against 
The will of fate, bring sorrow on themselves.” 


But, perhaps, this is not always the case, for of Odysseus Zeus 
himself later says: 
“Poseidon follows him with lasting hate, 
Because of Polypheme, the Cyclops, strong 
Beyond all others of his giant race, 
Whose eye Odysseus hath put out.” 
But throughout the Odyssey there is another strain. It, perhaps, 
does not account for sorrow, but it goes above the mere explanation. 
For a goddess, in giving Odysseus on his raft a veil which would 
keep him from sinking beneath the waves, said: 
“Receive this veil, and bind its heavenly woof 


Beneath thy breast, and have no further fear 
Of hardships or of danger.” 


The supreme forgetfulness of perfect faith. And has this faith 
any basis? Listen to the Father Zeus: “Can I forget divine 
Odysseus ?” 

And this other colossal drama which we have witnessed, the 
Job, has often been shown to indicate the reasons for sorrow. 

First, Jehovah seems to permit Satan to test Job’s goodness. 
But throughout the drama this is not known to the characters 
themselves, though the entire audience is let into the secret. The 
three comforters, indeed, know exactly why sorrow comes. Eliphaz 
says: “Now a thing was secretly brought to me and mine ear 


received a whisper thereof, in thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on man.” He was superstitious ; he 
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believed a dream. Bildad says: “Inquire, I pray thee, of the 
former age, and apply thyself to that which their fathers have 
searched out.” He was stubborn, a traditionalist. Zophar says: 
“Therefore do my thoughts give answer to me, even by reason of 
the haste that is in me.” He was blunt and cruel, a hot-headed 
egotist. And what the dream and tradition and fury had taught 
them was simply this: If a man sins, he shall suffer for it, here and 
now. Sorrow comes only from sin. 

Young Elihu believes this, too, but he adds another thought: 
“Lo, all these things doth God work, twice, yea, thrice with a man, 
to bring back his soul from the pit, that he may be enlightened with 
the light of life.” Sorrow is punishment for past sins, yes; but, 
better, a warning voice to restore man. 

But in a magnificent speech toward the close of the drama, by 
Jehovah himself, the very question of sorrow is swallowed up in a 
greater problem, the unfathomableness of the universe itself. “Did 
you see things created?” asks Jehovah, “and can you tell the 
purposes and seasons and causes and results?’ With Job, we are 
overwhelmed, and we make our humble confession to Almighty 
God, as he did. And we shall receive the same “Well done” that 
Job received, when Jehovah gave faith, simple faith, a place high 
above the arguments of the four men who would stab a holy man 
to uphold their opinions of God. 

And now, as if we were seated in the great world-theater, and 
the curtain had dropped on these great dramas, let us ask the chief 
actor in each drama to come out, in his ordinary clothes, and let us 
look at him. Watch them as they enter, Odysseus there, and then 
Job. Even in ordinary clothes they are heroic, titanic, aren’t 
they? And let us ask them, “Odysseus, Job, what word have you 
for us? What is there in your experiences which gives us hope 
and courage in our sorrows and problems ?” 

And Odysseus comes forward, a bit of the foam still clinging 
tohim. He is erect and steps with a firm tread, after all his years 
of wandering. And he says: “Yes, I bring you a message from the 
sea, after all my trials there. I learned it while I wandered and 
suffered, for through it all I looked up at the supreme god as I 
knew him, and I trusted him, that he would guide me and take me 
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to my home if I would but put my life in his hands. Submission 
and trust is the message I bring to you.” 

As he steps back, old Job comes forward, his back bent and his 
step a bit uncertain. But his voice is clear as he says: “And my 


message is the same as that of my brother, Odysseus, learned, too, 
in the midst of sorrow and bitterness. I, too, trusted in my God, 
that if I would put myself uncompromisingly in his hands, he 
would guide me through my life and to my eternal home, explain- 
ing to me all that needs an explanation.” And as he steps back, 
Job repeats for us a couplet from his final speech in the drama, 
addressed to God: “I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
but now mine eyes seeth thee.” “You see him in sorrow?’ we 
ask, and as he nods, we say, “We, too, would see him.” 

And, see, behind them, is another Personality. We had not 
noticed Him before, so intent had we been on these heroes. But 
there he stands. Job had said in the midst of the drama, “God is 
not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, that we should come 
together in judgment. There is no daysman, no arbitrator, no 
umpire betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” But 
see, God is a Man; Job was wrong, Odysseus and his fellow-Greeks 
were right—God has a human form. And he steps forward, before 
us, in the person of the great Master of Heaven and Earth, and he 
lays a hand on the shoulder of each hero, and he says, in tones 
made deep by suffering and understanding: “Yes, the message that 
these two friends of mine, brave Odysseus and brother Job here, 
bring to you from desert and sea, this message is the real message 
of life. He who would know the great mysteries of life and of 
sorrow, let him unhesitatingly follow me and give himself to me. 
Faith is the greatest thing in the world. Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden, questioning not, and I will give 
you rest.” 


San José, California Firtd ff 
College of the Pacific, 
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A NOTE ON GEORGE ELIOT 


Suortty after the beginning of the recent war a paragraph 
appeared in one of our dailies to the effect that Bird Grove, 
the house at Coventry in which George Eliot lived as a young 
woman, had been, or was about to be, torn down. This house 
stood in Foleshill Road, in the northern part of the city. Ten 
years ago business had begun to take possession of that district, 
and the site of Bird Grove is no doubt now covered by factories. 

It seems rather a pity that it should be so. But not all houses 
in which celebrated authors have spent some portion of their lives 
are really worth preserving, and if the influential citizens of 
Coventry were willing to part with this building there is no good 
reason why Americans should waste any sentiment over the matter. 

The present writer is glad to recall that he had at least a 
glimpse of the spot where the celebrated woman lived during one 
of the pleasantest periods of her career. And if one were to judge 
of their circumstances from the look of their home one would say 
that the father and daughter must have lived well, must have 


been persons of consequence. The house in Foleshill Road was 


stately, yet it had a comfortable air, and like so many English 
houses it seemed to have been built to last. Such houses never 
fall down; if it is necessary to remove them they have to be 
demolished stone by stone. 

Robert Evans lived there from March, 1841, up to the time 
of his death, in May, 1849. Marian, who was about twenty-two 
when they settled at Coventry, was his companion and homemaker. 
They never had but one serious difference, and the daughter 
always regretted that the responsibility for the temporary break 
lay at her door. When young people become enamored of new 
ideas—or rather, of ideas that are new to them—they are apt 
to make themselves troublesome to their conservative elders. 

In recalling this glimpse of the house I also recall that the 
tourists (there were two of them in the party) thought to do 
no more than stare at the building from a distance and then go 
back to their hotel ; the modesty of American tourists is, of course, 
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proverbial. But a lively little lady, a chance acquaintance whom 
they questioned to make sure that they were not worshiping at 
the wrong shrine, urged them at least to step into the grounds 
and look about. She herself went with them, being a friend of the 
family then in residence, and she was so good as to point out the 


windows of George Eliot’s own room, the very room in which, 
so she said, the first of the novels was written. 

Their guide was so amiable, besides being an object of in- 
terest because she had a sister living in Camden, New Jersey, 
that the tourists had not the heart to tell her that no one of the 
novels was written in Foleshill Road, and that when George Eliot 
lived at Coventry her literary activities were of a wholly different 
sort, as remote from fiction as possible. This great writer was 
nearly thirty-eight years of age when she took up that branch of 
the art in which her reputation was made. She began compara- 
tively late, served no apprenticeship, and was successful from 
the start. Her case is singular. 

To be sure one is not an ancient at thirty-eight, but on the 
other hand one is no longer young. Novelists as a rule begin at 
an earlier period. There is something about the writing of tales 
and novels which leads us instinetively to associate the practice 
of that very difficult art with youth. When a certain middle-aged 
essayist told his editor that he had begun writing stories the editor 
remarked, with an air of astonishment, “Why, I had always 
supposed that you had your attack of that sort of thing years since, 
and had fully recovered.” The editor knew whereof he spoke. 
He too had gone the way of so many literary aspirants, had 
dabbled in fiction, and was now in his right mind. 

It is interesting, and not uninstructive, to compare George 
Eliot with her two great contemporaries, Dickens and Thackeray, 
and to note when, how, and through what expenditure of effort 
each made what is commonly called a hit. All three were artists, 
all three enjoyed enormous popularity in their lifetime, and all 
three are now Victorian classics. Yet in the accidents of their 
literary beginning they were as unlike as in their genius. 

Dickens, a hard-working shorthand reporter, after a few 
tentative efforts in story-writing, produced a masterpiece of hu 
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morous fiction. He was only twenty-five when he finished Pick- 
wick, and at twenty-five one is exceedingly young. But at that 
tender age Dickens was world famous. And not through the 
drolleries of that one book either, for before he had finished 
Pickwick the serial publication of Oliver Twist had begun. This 
young author was so spontaneous and so prolific that for a long 
time the writing of one novel was pretty sure to overlap the writing 
of its immediate successor, and now and then Dickens found 
himself at work on three books simultaneously. 

Thackeray’s first literary performances met with no warm 
reception. He was able to market his wares to be sure, but not 
to strike the public fancy. Such following as he had was select; 
unfortunately a select audience does not bring dollars to the hard- 
working writer’s purse. It is flattering to be admired by the 
discriminating few, but if a man is to pay h.s bills it is better 
far to be admired by the undiscriminating many. 

The merits of Yellowplush, Gehagan, Catherine, Fitz-Boodle, 
and Barry Lyndon were obvious. They can be read with pleasure 
at the present day. Nevertheless they lacked that element which 
insures an immediate and a widespread popularity. Thackeray 
worked at fiction for fully ten years without obtaining the recog- 
nition that he merited. The man served a long and, in some 
respects, painful apprenticeship. When he began the serial pub- 
lication of Vanity Fair, at once the public recognized its charm 
and its sordid worth; here was a book that everybody could read, 
and which when read must be enjoyed. 

George Eliot, so far as we know, had no girlish ambitions 
to shine as a novelist. She was a serious-minded young person 
and possibly regarded story-telling as a frivolous pursuit. At 
the age of nineteen she could write gravely to the effect that it 
was better to read history than historical romances, that religious 
novels were hateful, and that what she describes as domestic 
fictions—meaning novels of manners—seemed to her even more 
dangerous than the other sorts. She professed herself ready 
“to sit down and weep” at the impossibility of knowing a fraction 
of the things that were really worth while. Had she then “any 
time to spend on things that never existed ¢” 
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The letter in which this pronouncement on the question of 
novel-reading occurs is to be found in the first chapter of Cross’s 


Life of George Eliot. As one reads it one cannot help thinking 
what the loss to English literature would have been had this young 
lady persisted in her lofty and rather disdainful attitude toward 


imaginative composition. 

She was born with a precious gift for depicting human life 
through one of the recognized and approved art-forms. But she 
had a contempt for this and other forms of artistic activity. An 
industrious student always, she neither read the books nor at- 
tempted the kind of writing (when she did write) that would 
tend to develop her extraordinary gift. The translations that 
she made from the German, and the editorial work that she did 
on the Westminster Review were calculated to deaden her vivacity 
and crush her imaginative powers. 

Luckily for her (and for us) the gift was not disturbed, 
merely hindered in its development. Possibly she wrote none the 
worse for beginning late. It does not seem at all certain that the 
world has lost anything through her tardiness in finding out her 
true vocation. If, as they tell us, she had a slow-growing nature 
it was for the best that she should not discover her bent until 
she was well past thirty-five. And the discovery was more or 
less accidental. She became enamored of the title of a story 
that was yet to be written, The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton. On mentioning this title to Lewes she found that he too 
was struck by it. He urged her to make a start. “You have wit, 
description, and philosophy,” he said ; “those go a good way toward 
the production of a novel.” 

She spent a little more than a month in writing Amos Barton. 
The tale was finished on November 5, 1856. Lewes sent it the 
following day to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. It was 
accepted without hesitation, and the author was paid fifty guineas, 
a very decent honorarium for a first effort. From that time on 
she had a steady market for her wares, and she became in time 
one of the best-paid novelists of her day. 

Now to recapitulate: Dickens came before the public a 
full-grown author, brilliant, popular, easily successful in doing 
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whatever he undertook, whether it was the writing of as readable 
books as were ever known or the making of stiff bargains with 
his publishers. Thackeray struggled for ten long years to obtain 
what his famous contemporary received for the mere asking, so 
to say; but there was never a moment during those ten years 
when he was inclined, because of repeated setbacks, to admit 
that the goal at which he aimed was not to be reached. George 
Eliot, beginning to write at an age at which Dickens had half 
a dozen fine novels to his credit, and Thackeray an immense mass 
of miscellaneous tales and sketches (though as yet no one book 
of supreme merit), gained an immediate hearing through the ex- 
quisite Scenes of Clerical Life, while Adam Bede brought her 
popularity. In a quite unostentatious way she took her place 
among the most distinguished of her fellow-authors and held it 
by right of genius. 

It must not be forgotten that during certain years, when 
her reputation was at its highest point, she was the victim of 
overpraise. There came near to being a sort of George Eliot cult. 
For this she was in no sense responsible. The quality of her 
work was not affected thereby, and the worst that came of it was 
the multiplication of non-sympathizers and critics. When wor- 
shipers take to shouting their laudations in chorus we may be 
sure that there will be no lack of fringe of bystanders whose 
peculiar pleasure it is to utter discordant notes. 

Her fame suffered some diminution’ immediately after her 
death ; this is a common phenomenon in the history of reputations. 
The world likes to revise its opinion from time to time, to apologize 
for its late enthusiasm, to confess that it had been a little carried 
away and was now in a more judicial frame of mind. But these 
cool critics have had abundant opportunity to repent of their 
repentance, and it is to be hoped that the majority of them have 
done so. There is no longer any room for dispute as to the origi- 
nality of her work, or whether it is likely to endure. The best of 
it is made up (in large part) of photographically exact studies of 
English country and town life. They are realistic in a high 
degree, but their realism is tempered with romance. So true 
and at the same time so winning are they that they have become 
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a perennial source of delight. It is inconceivable that a time 
should come when George Eliot would be no longer read. 

In a sympathetic little essay by the late Joseph Jacobs we 
are told that one may discern in George Eliot’s works “two widely 
varying sets of artistic motives.” Jacobs classes together the 
Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas 
Marner, Felix Holt, and Middlemarch, and calls them “novels of 
memory.” He speaks of the intensity of the sort of life that is 
depicted in these books. (For a more modern illustration of the 
intensity of that life we may turn to the novels of Eden Phillpotts. ) 

The second division of her writings consists of Romola, The 
Spanish Gipsy (a novel in verse), and Daniel Deronda. And 
these are described by this critic as “romances of the historic 
imagination.” Jacobs says of this latter group that they are 
“consciously creative instead of being, as in the other novels, 
unconsciously reproductive.” 

We shall not, I think, be reading into this admirable criticism 
more than is there if we say that George Eliot wrote the novels of 
the first group because she had to write them, and of the second 
group because she wanted to write them. Romola, indeed, was a 
gigantic tour de force and cost her incredible labor both in the way 
of preliminary study and of actual invention. This is the book 
of which she herself said, “I began it a young woman—lI finished 
it an old woman.” But there were some compensations; she was 
paid the handsome sum of $35,000 for her Italian novel. Not a 
few authors would accept old age with considerable resignation 
on those terms. 

If it be true that writers do best what they do most easily 
it follows, 
are far and away superior to those of the second group. George 
Eliot had an immense store of recollections from which to draw. 
She was born and bred among the people whom she describes. As 
a girl, as a young woman, she must have laughed with herself 


as a matter of course, that the novels of the first group 


a thousand times over the racy speech of these village and country 
folk. One can imagine her repeating to a sympathetic friend the 
sayings of this character or that, and enjoying the friend’s en- 
joyment of them. She was fortunate in having actually lived 
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with her dramatis persone, and doubly fortunate in that she 
was able to view them objectively and turn their humors to good 
account. By what alchemy she transmuted the base metal of com- 
monplace rural life into the fine gold of literature we shall never 
know. That is one of the secrets of genius. The most introspec- 
tive of authors cannot tell how the thing is done. 

The best of her scenes in this genre are familiar to all readers, 
and while they may have been equaled by other novelists it is 
safe to say that they have never really been surpassed. You may 
open at random any one of the characteristic novels and run a 
good chance of lighting on a capital illustration of her gift for 
delineating the people she so well understood. 

Take for example the paragraphs in Adam Bede describing 
the antics of Ben Cranage—wiry Ben, as they called him—when 
he performed a hornpipe for the entertainment of the gentry and 
the farmers. George Eliot touches off neatly the two principal 
characters, the fiddler and the dancer, and brings out their con- 
summate egoism. Each believed himself to be all in all in the ex- 
hibition. Cranage was nevertheless the star. ‘“Wiry Ben never 
smiled; he looked as serious as a dancing monkey—as serious as 
if he had been an experimental philosopher ascertaining in his own 
person the amount of shaking and the varieties of angularity that 
could be given to the human limbs.” 

Ben had an admirer in Martin Poyser, “whose eyes followed 
his movements with a fervid gravity that equaled his own.” And 
being a sincere admirer Poyser must voice his feeling with respect 
to Ben’s amazing gyrations. “What dost think o’ that?” he said to 
his wife. “He goes as pat to the music as if he were made o’ clock- 
work. I used to be a pretty good un at dancing myself when I was 
lighter, but I could never ha’ hit it just to th’ hair like that.” 

“Tt’s little matter what his limbs are, to my thinking,” re 
turned Mrs. Poyser. ‘“He’s empty enough i’ the upper story, 
or he’d niver come jigging an’ stampin i’ that way, like a mad 
grasshopper, for the gentry to look at him. They’re fit to die 
wi’ laughing, I can see.” 

“Well, well, so much the better, it amuses ’em,” said Mr. 
Poyser, who did not easily take an irritable view of things. . . 
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This is one of the lesser sketches in the novel, but slight 
as it is it could not have been improved. Another, equally slight 
and equally good, is that which brings together the Poysers and 
Mr. Craig, the Scotch gardener. Both the description and the 
dialogue are perfect. Yet the author puts no stress on the quite 
unimportant incident of the meeting between the three. She 
tossed off little sketches of this sort with the ease that we asso- 
ciate with mastery of one’s materials and overflowing abundance 
of ideas. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Poyser did not think so 
highly of Craig as did Mr. Poyser, and as far as possible was she 
from sharing Craig’s high opinion of himself. She said to her 
husband, privately of course, “You’re mighty fond of Craig; but 
for my part, I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks the sun rose 
o’ purpose to hear him crow.” But she was not at heart hostile 
to the man, and would without doubt have admitted that God had 
made him what he was. She used to declare that she had “nothing 
to say again’ him, on’y it was a pity that he couldna be hatched 
o’er again, an’ hatched different.” 

One of the most elaborate and brilliant examples of George 
Eliot’s art is that chapter of Silas Marner which introduces all the 
village worthies of Raveloe. They are assembled in the kitchen 
bar of The Rainbow on a wet night. For a time they puff their 
pipes in silence; then they begin to talk, every man in his humor. 
Better talk than theirs is rarely found in fiction and almost never 
in life. 

As is so often the case when men of this stamp come together 
and exchange views, the fun lies in the directness of their as- 
sertions and the aptness of their figures of speech. No one of the 
party feels under obligation to hide what he really thinks of his 
neighbor merely for politeness’ sake. If Ben Winthrop has a low 
opinion of Tookey’s musical accomplishments he says so. “But as 
for you, Master Tookey, you'd better stick to your ‘Amens’; your 
voice is well enough when you keep it up in your nose. It’s your 
inside as isn’t made right for music; it’s no better nor a hollow 
stalk.” Poor Tookey was the parish clerk’s deputy and his elders 
make him a butt for ridicule. The landlord, who holds that the 
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truth always lies between the extremes of statement, comes to the 
chap’s rescue. 

The best passage—in a chapter made up from beginning to 
end of good things—is the discussion on ghosts. Dowlas, the far- 
rier, doesn’t believe in them and waxes hot over the attitude of 
any man less skeptical than himself. Again the landlord inter- 
poses, this time with an exquisite analogy. He says: “There’s 
folks, i’ my opinion, they can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood as 
plain as a pikestaff before em. And there’s reason i’ that. For 
there’s my wife, now, can’t smell, not if she’d the strongest o’ 
cheese under her nose. I never see’d a ghost myself; but then I 
says to myself, ‘Very like I haven’t got the smell for ’em.’ I mean, 
putting a ghost for a smell, or else contrairiways. And so, I’m 
for holding with both sides; for, as I say, the truth lies between 
’em.” 

The farrier is not convinced. “Tut, tut,” he said; “what's 
the smell got to do with it? Did ever a ghost give a man a black 
eye? That’s what I should like to know. If ghos’es want me to 
believe in ’em, let ’em leave off skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone 


places—let ’em come where there’s company and candles.” As 


we all know, that is what ghosts have a decided aversion to doing. 

In her delineation of the humorous aspects of conjugal dis- 
agreement George Eliot is often at her very best. Married life 
has been called a species of warfare, and yet it is not necessarily 
deadly ; many of its lighter skirmishes are amusing, if not to the 
combatants then to the spectators. What could be better than the 
passage at arms between Mr. and Mrs. Glegg (in The Mill on the 
Floss) the morning following the Tulliver dinner? Mrs. Glegg 
thought herself insulted by her brother-in-law on that occasion and 
could not forgive her husband for not defending her with sufficient 
spirit. Glegg had enough to do in defending himself, though one 
would never think of him as henpecked. A naturally kindhearted 
man, he was sorry enough that there had been words at the dinner- 
table, and he was in hopes that his wife’s anger had had time to 
subside, now that she “had slept upon it.” As a matter of fact she 
came down to breakfast angrier than ever. 

Glegg was careful not to begin the conversation, as our noyel- 
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ist puts it, “lest, to so delicate an article as a lady’s temper, the 
slightest touch should do mischief.” His silence merely gave fresh 
cause of offense. 

When Mrs. Glegg felt that she had been put upon, it was 
her invariable habit to punish herself. This morning she made 
her tea weaker than usual and declined butter; thus she aggra- 
vated the feeling of martyrdom. And when their customary spar- 
ring—the dialogue here is too long to quote—had reached the 
point where one or the other must withdraw, the lady would rise, 
order the maid to put a fire in her room and draw the blinds, and 
would retire upstairs, carrying with her Baxter’s Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest over which she would sit for the next eight hours. 
It seems a droll way to discipline a husband; but any method is 
well enough so long as it brings the man to terms. 

George Eliot can always be depended on to bring out cleverly 
the dawning consciousness in a given husband and wife that 
neither, after years of wedded life, has fully sounded the other’s 
peculiarities, or can be certain that some new trait of character 
will not unexpectedly develop. This is a source of entertainment 
to the reader, as it is a source of astonishment to the parties con- 
cerned. 

If some of George Eliot’s married people show a delightful 
inability to understand one another it cannot be said that that is 
true of all of them. Dorothea Brooke was not slow in discovering 
that her husband was both shallow (in respect to scholarship) and 
selfish. Yet even she was destined to have cause for astonishment 
when Casaubon’s will should be read. And Lydgate quickly per- 
ceived the problem he had in Rosamund Vincy, a young woman 
whose beauty was like that of exquisite porcelain, who never lost 
her temper, and whose tenacity of purpose was such that no influ- 


ence could bend or sway her, least of all her husband’s. 

Many readers and critics have expressed keen disappointment 
over the way in which George Eliot marries off her characters. 
One has so often heard complaints of the way in which living 
people, one’s friends and acquaintances, choose their mates that 
it is natural to conclude the novelist must have stuck pretty close 
to the facts of life. 
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A sympathetic critic, Leslie Stephen, holds that George Eliot 
was “too thoroughly feminine to be quite at home in the psychology 
of the male animal.” The certainty of touch to be found in her 
portraits of women is, he thinks, lacking when she comes to draw 
aman. If the critic had Will Ladislaw particularly in mind his 
point is well taken. Not only is Ladislaw a failure as a study of 
the type he is supposed to represent, but he is also an unspeakable 
bore. Whenever he makes his appearance he becomes—to readers 
like myself—a nuisance. He is supposed to have a certain way- 
ward charm, though he gives no proof of the possession. His hair 
emits light to be sure, he has a lovely throat, and he looks well 
lying on a rug before the fireplace; but this sort of thing doesn’t 
go far enough. Ladislaw resembles an actor who has been cast 
for a good part and can make nothing of it. 

On the other hand, such characters as Lydgate, Farebrother, 
Chettam, Garth, Cadwallader, and even Brooke (to mention but 
a few of the well-known figures in Middlemarch) are lifelike and 
consistent. The most exacting reader would be hard put to it to 
say wherein the delineation could be improved. 

Briefly, George Eliot was an all-round artist, one of the 
most eminent that England has as yet produced. In dialogue and 
description, in analysis of character and in philosophy, in humor 
and in pathos, she is alwayS admirable and often unsurpassed. 
Even in the making of a plot—that overestimated feature of 
novel writing—she holds her own with the best of her contem- 
poraries. Whoever tries to persuade himself (and us) that she 
was great for her day but that her day has gone by, wastes his 
time. She is a more commanding figure in English letters now 
than she was in her lifetime. 

“There has been no better novelist since the death of Dickens,” 
says Andrew Lang, a critic who was never known to deal in exag- 
geration or to scatter fair words indiscriminately. He wrote that 
sentence in 1910, and it is pleasant to recall his estimate now that 
we are celebrating the hundredth anniversary of George Eliot’s 
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PARTY 


Art the moment of writing, the tumult and the shouting of 
the national conventions dies; the captains and the kings depart. 
But still stands that ancient sacrifice—the sacrifice to party of the 
voter’s conscience. The antinomy of conventions and convictions, 
of party and principle, recurs to be resolved by each thoughtful 
voter as best he may. It seems an opportune time to examine the 
function of the party in American politics. 

In the history of American parties there are periods in which 
no great issue is allowed to rise. Platforms are evasive. Parties 
take no opposite stands. Men instead of policies and measures 
form the pivots of elections. The party machines work smoothly, 
running on their own momentum. Bosses rule undisturbed over 
vast agglomerates of voters, who differ widely on current questions, 
but are held together by habit, tradition and party loyalty as well 
as by less worthy motives. 

Sooner or later such a peaceful epoch is brought to an end 
by the disruptive approach of a new sun—to use an astronomic 
parallel—by some great ascendant, disturbing issue which releases 
the gravitative bonds of the old systems and even accretes new 
worlds in the political sky. Such an issue was slavery. It broke 
into a period of compromise and stifled convictions which had 
lasted twenty years. It disrupted the old parties, and a new party, 
the Republican, was formed by the union of Whigs, Liberty men, 
Free Soilers, and antislavery Democrats. Again in 1896, after 
two decades of silence, equivocation, and political dry rot, the ques- 
tion of the free coinage of silver compelled the political parties to 
take definite sides. Party ties were loosened. Inflationists left 
the Republican party to vote the Democratic ticket ; while in still 
greater numbers Democrats joined the Republicans in upholding 
the gold standard. 

We are now about to have another “solemn referendum” on 
a major issue which demands settlement at once, an issue whose 
decision touches the honor and vital interests of the country, 
reaches in its international relations around the globe, and bids 
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fair to influence profoundly the history of the world to centuries 
undeterminably remote. If the electorate could realize the far- 
reaching results of the November ballot, the present year might 
easily see a disruption of parties as decisive as that of 1896. At 
the least many a conscientious voter will feel the strain of con- 
tending forces—the gravitative power of party fealty and the 
attraction of compelling principle. And to weigh the claims of 
party fealty, one must consider the place of party in American 
political life. 

In no other of the great democracies of the world has party 
obtained such power as in ours. It dominates government. It 
dictates policy. It enslaves conscience. It sets up and pulls down 
statesmen. Indeed, the essential difference between the statesman 
and the politician is not that the one is living and the other dead. 
The statesman, as an eminent historian has pointed out, is the 
government official who executes the will of the party boss, the 
politician. 

Oddly enough the political party is extra-constitutional. The 
framers of the constitution made no provision for it. They 
regarded it as pernicious, “able to clog the administration,” 
as Madison said, “and to convulse the society and to sacrifice to 
its ruling passion and interest both the public good and the rights 


’ In his farewell address Washington warned 


of other citizens.’ 
his countrymen, at great length and with solemn emphasis, against 
political parties—a warning less often quoted than that against 
foreign entanglements. “They serve,” said Washington, “to or- 
ganize faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to 
put in place of the delegated will of the nation the will of a party— 
often a small but artful and enterprising minority of the com- 
munity.” “Let me also warn you in the most solemn manner,” 
he continues, “against the baneful effects of the Spirit of Party 
generally.” Among these effects he enumerates the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissensions, the agitation of jealousies and 
animosities, the distraction of public councils and the enfeeble- 
ment of the public administration. If the Father of his Country 
had foreseen in detail the distraction of public councils and the 
enfeeblement of the public administration of the last year he 
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could hardly have set his censure in stronger terms. The im- 
partial verdict of history can hardly fail to adjudge the spirit of 
party responsible for the long and perhaps fatal delay of the 
United States in entering heartily and helpfully the new interna- 
tional order which men of all nations had hoped would prove the 
salvation of the world from war, and this, history will probably 
assess as the greatest of that spirit’s crimes. 

It is true that men often lay the blame for the breakdown 
of our government in this world crisis to the antiquated machinery 
of the Constitution. With its checks and balances the Constitution 
allows Congress and the President to deadlock. In such national 
and international crises as those under Buchanan and Wilson, each 
party fights for the steering wheel—one from the seat of the 
administration, the other from the seat of the legislature. If the 
big machine is not wrecked by ditching or collision, we can only 
thank “that merciful Providence which watches over infants, idiots, 
and the United States.” 

But the framers of the Constitution built a representative and 
not a democratic government. They devised a machine to be 
steered by the collective wisdom of men elected without help of 
party and uncontrolled by party. Their solemn warnings against 
political parties and the spirit of party indicate at least an ap- 
prehension that the machine which they had built was but ill- 
adapted for control by party politics. All the same, triumphant 
democracy arose, organized its parties with their caucuses, con- 
ventions, candidates and platforms, and by means of party gained 
control of government. And so firmly is party wrought into the 
organic structure of our polity that in some future conflict between 
party and Constitution it is not difficult to foresee which must 
yield. 

What is the major function of party which has made it in- 
dispensable in American politics? Is it not this? By means of 
party the people decide the outstanding and urgent questions of 
public policy. Under the two-party system these questions are 
propounded, sides are taken, the electorate is educated by discus- 
sion and the will of the majority is ascertained. This, I take it, is 
the essential function of party in America—to ascertain the will 
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of the people, of the majority of the people, and to commit that 
will to a friendly government to be carried into effect. 

Obviously the party system works only so far as it permits 
voters to express freely their unbiassed judgments on the questions 
at issue and the fitness of the candidates. Any crystallization of 
party into a permanent body of voters who never scratch or bolt 
frustrates the very design of party and destroys the chief reason 
for its existence. It leaves the party nothing more than a well- 
organized and officered army marching straight to its objective— 
the spoils of office—and well deserves all the censure which Wash- 
ington and Madison heaped upon the party system. 

Perhaps we may focus our attention upon the real purpose 
of the party as we attempt to draw its limitations. What is the 
party not? 

The party is not the nation. “My country, right or wrong” 
—one may be forgiven for saying that; but never for acting on the 
motto, “Right or wrong, my party!”’ And one’s party is not one’s 
church. Both, to be sure, have creeds; but that of the party must 
change as new questions rise, while that of the church remains the 
same from generation to generation. One does not join his party 
with a solemn profession of faith and a promise to continue stead- 
fast in that faith until death. Nor is party a fraternal organiza- 
tion with ends of fellowship and mutual help. To take out a 
life membership in a party is a confession of ignorance of its 
meaning. 

It is well to avoid those misconceptions which give rise to all 
the bitter animosities which Washington condemned. Under a 
democracy there is no room for a party-of “the best people,” 
é« dgoroi, hoi aristoi. The opposite party is not composed ex- 
clusively of idiots or rascals. Our opponents hold from time to 
time opinions different from ours on some important question— 
the tariff, the currency, the civil service, colonial possessions, or the 
League of Nations—but we need not hate them on that account. 
They have a right to their opinion, we to ours. We only ask 
that all who hold with us in opinion shall vote with us when 
opinions are to be counted. 

Nor is party formed about dead issues and dead leaders. The 
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humble ions which in electroplating gather about the cathode 
through which the live current passes, and not about some dead 
piece of metal, might well be an ensample of good works to many 
a voter. The citizen who finds that he is about to cast a ballot be- 
cause he has always belonged to this party or to that, or because 
of his veneration for this dead leader or for that, should go before 
the tribunal of his conscience and have himself adjudged incompe- 
tent to vote. 

A party is not a clan of kinsmen under the leadership of their 
chief. I am aware that the party tends to the most thorough or- 
ganization, an organization as militant as that of the nomad tribe. 
It has its high command, its village sergeants to get out the vote, 
and its courts-martial. There are also formed a thousand ties 
of friendship and association. When men unite for some high 
purpose, such as the overthrow of slavery, their sympathies, their 
labors in a common cause, the enthusiasms, ideals and will to vic- 
tory which they share together, all weave a living tissue, sensitive, 
strong, enduring. To sever such party ties may be as painful as 
to rend a member from the living body. Nevertheless to men 
of every party as new problems rise comes the clear voice of 
Country—“He that loveth friends and party more than me is not 
worthy of me.” 

The clan makes much of the personality of the leader. Loy- 
alty to persons is its cohesive force. The political clan-party also 
rallies around the candidate rather than around the principle. I 
am far from saying that the personality of the candidate counts 
for nothing. The great Mugwump defection from the Republican 
party in 1884 was largely due to the character of the presidential 
candidate. Yet, as a rule, both parties may be trusted to nominate, 
for the presidency at least, men of integrity and competence. They 
may be biddable, but their private morals are above suspicion. 
The issue at a national election is really between opposing policies 
and not between candidates, who often are but figure-heads. Even 
the greatest names in party history do not rise above the supremely 
important principles which they championed. 

It is not upon the personal merits of Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Cox that the national election of 1920 pivots. The major con- 
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tention between the parties as shown by their platforms and by 
their struggles for many months is this: Shall the United States 
join the nations already leagued to enforce peace on earth and to 
promote good will among men, and join them without demanding 
special privileges and relief from common and necessary obliga- 
tions? To this question one party by its platform and record says 
yes, the other party, no. I make no plea for or against the League 
of Nations. But every citizen is interested in a fair and conclusive 
referendum. The referendum is not upon the relative greatness 
of Jefferson and Lincoln, the annexation of Texas, or bimetallism; 
it is not to ascertain whether the majority of voters have Demo- 
cratic or Republican fathers and forefathers or whether more have 
been Republicans or Democrats in the past. America, through 
her two great parties, asks her citizens to stand up and be counted 
on the question of the League of Nations. If we are to have as 
final a referendum on the League as obtained on slavery and on 
free silver, we must vote our present convictions rather than our 
past affiliations. 

How will the new electorate of women regard party. Cer- 
tainly they will demand of their political leaders integrity and 
character of the highest. But will they wear the party collar 
less tamely than men? Will party be to them church, club, and 
kin? And in particular, will they join the sessile and undetach- 
able brethren at either end of the party seesaw? In that case 
their counterpoised votes will count for little. It is the “in- 
consistent Republicans” and the inconsistent Democrats, the 
progressive Republicans who vote a progressive Democratic ticket 
when the reactionary wing of their own party gains control, and 
the stand-pat Democrats who under like conditions vote Republi- 
can—it is the free-necked men and women who use the ballot to 
register their convictions on living issues who really decide the 
policies of the nation. They are the saving remnant who keep the 
political parties true to their essential function. 


I 9p Norton, 
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THE COLLEGE AND MODERN SOCIALISMS 


SocrauisM, as a theory of social and democratic control of the 
sources, manufacture and distribution of wealth, and socialism as 
a movement widely and profoundly influencing the modern world, 
is so significant as to be comparable to the Protestant Reformation 
or the political revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Yet socialism remains undefined. No definition formu- 
lated is acceptable to all parties, and indeed no definition can claim 
for itself scientific character. Pronounced socialists of any school 
will formulate definitions that will by no means be accepted by 
individualists or by conservatives, who look with apprehension and 
aversion upon any political doctrines that tend either to revolution 
or to revolutionary evolution. 

Professor Robert Flint, whose history and critical study of 
socialism was published a quarter of a century ago, based on 
Edinburgh lectures to workingmen, makes a discriminating state- 
ment with which many would still agree, that “Socialism is the 
exaggeration of the rights and claims of society, as Individualism 
is an exaggeration of the rights and claims of individuals.” “The 
latter system rests on excessive or exclusive faith in individual 
independence; the former system rests on excessive or exclusive 
faith in social authority. Both systems are one-sided and sectarian 
—as most ‘isms’ are.” Professor Flint, himself, attempts a defini- 
tion of Socialism which he frankly does not expect socialists to 
accept. He says: “Socialism, then, as I understand it, is any theory 
of social organization which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of 
individuals to the will or interests of the community.” The very 
wording of the definition denotes prejudgment and prejudice. The 
“sacrifice of the legitimate liberties of individuals” surely cannot 
be said to constitute an impartial definition. 

A strictly scientific definition of “Socialism” is admittedly 
impossible, at least for the present. James Bonar, Canadian 
economist, gives us, however, a good working definition, though one 
that obviously will not satisfy extreme socialists of any school. He 
says: “Socialism is that policy or theory which aims at securing by 
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the action of the central democratic authority a better distribution, 
and in due subordination thereto, a better production, of wealth 
than now prevails.”” The revolutionary socialist would spurn such 
a definition. Indeed, any sort of a radical socialist would reckon 
this definition an attempt at compromise, a mere political 
opportunism. 

We, however, in America, both in Canada and in the United 
States, are dominated by the traditions and habits of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. John Bull and Uncle Sam are nothing if not prac- 
tical. Opportunists they may be called, but theirs is not an 
opportunism of evasion and weak compromise. The Anglo-Saxon 
on either hemisphere must be shown before he will adopt. But he 
does not lack courage or political sagacity. The Anglo-Saxon is 
conservatively progressive. He will not put green timber of 
untried variety into his political or social structure and build upon 
it. He feels his way and makes sure of his footing, just as Great 
Britain is now doing and has done in her colonial policies. John 
Bull has been provokingly slow, as in Ireland and India, but con- 
structively progressive nevertheless, and the world shares his 
expectation of “finding a way.” ' 

In spite of the portentous proportions and serious character 
of many individual disturbances of the present, and in spite of 
much disconcerting economic and social and political propaganda 
of a more or less revolutionary character, Americans are incurable 
optimists. They, or we, expect progress to be made, solutions to 
be found, and democracy to survive. Indeed, our great American 
Revolution, in the midst of which our nation came to birth, was a 
revolution to make forever unnecessary revolutions of violence. 
By orderly though often turbulent processes, and by majority rule, 
all needed reforms can be accomplished. The radical revolutionist 
is an exotic. The atmosphere of America is uncongenial to all 
sorts of “reds.” Except when unusually nervous, we are dis- 
posed to be lenient so far as expressions of opinions are concerned. 
We believe so implicitly in our own democratic ideals and institu- 
tions, that we have little fear but these ideals and institutions can 
find adequate defense in their own intrinsic reasonableness and 
justness. 
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We are just now unusually nervous. The perils of secret 
propaganda of unprecedented extent preceding our entrance into 
the war, the fact that much of Europe is now on fire, the danger 
that existing institutions may prove unstable, governments go 
down and nations become bankrupt, and world credit be demoral- 
ized—all these things together with the menacing progress and 
apparent power of revolution that threatens the stability of 
society itself in much of Europe, are calculated to make us alert and 
apprehensive—and nervous. For the most part our soldiers and 
sailors, who so long strained at the leash in France, but when let 
loose did things there with American dash and energy, are im- 
patient of alien propaganda of revolutionary doctrines here. We 
have small patience—at last—with all carriers of red flags in 
America. We are quite willing to have all such go to a more 
congenial climate in the old world from which, quite without 
exception, they seem recently to have come. 

But “alien and sedition acts” are really out of our line. We 
are awkward in handling such weapons. We are so accustomed to 
a fair fight and so confident both of the justice of our national 
cause and our institutions and so confident of the spirit of 
fair play and ultimate loyalty to our government of the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens that we feel half chagrined at admitting 
any necessity for drastic regulations upon the utterance of mere 
opinions—however revolutionary. We hardly take the soapbox 
orator seriously. 

But the wide and deep movement toward socialism, in the 
sense of Bonar’s definition—“a policy or theory which aims at 
securing by the action of the central democratic authority a better 
distribution, and in due svbordination thereto a better production, 
of wealth than now prevails”—must be taken seriously. States- 
men and governments have been constrained, as was Bismarck, to 
trim their sails to this wind. The social passion for economic 
justice is strong within the movement. The advocates of socialism 
in its various forms have the zeal of religionists. Indeed, social- 
ism is to many a religion. The utopias of socialism lie in the 
future. The promised land seems at least possible of approach. 
The social prophets of the hour are, in the broad sense, socialists. 
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Of course, the weakness of socialism is the lack of scientific defini- 
tion and the lack of agreement upon any program. Beneath this 
superficial weakness lie the fundamental differences in the social 
philosophy of the many kinds of socialists. . 

One of the outcroppings of the Hegelian philosophy is the 
hard, materialistic socialism of which Carl Marx is the prophet. 
With a kind of relentless fatalism, this philosophy conceives class 
arrayed against class in an economic warfare, in which the only 
possible peace is the unstable peace of a truce between groups whose 
interests are always antagonistic. To those who hold this philos- 
ophy social cooperation is impossible. Carrying this philosophy 
to its logical extreme, we have the socialistic programs that look to 
the eventual dominance of the proletariat. To the worker belong 
all the fruits of industry. He must take these fruits by force. 
Revolution is the ultimate logic of the Marxian socialist. Bolshe 
vism is the legitimate child of this school of socialists. Merciless 
economic forces only are recognized. Spiritual values are not 
reckoned with. Not all who hold the creed go the way of violent 
revolution, but even these look for the same results to come through 
the working of economic forces, that the revolutionists seek to gain 
by political violence. 


‘ 


The socialism, or “social isms,”’ with which we have most to 
deal—unless revolution shall receive unexpected impetus from an 
insane and unintelligently harsh use of governmental and capital- 
istic power—are those socialistic movements that seek hopefully to 
socialize both government and industry. This means usually 
public utilities, in short, their operation for the public good and not 
primarily for private profit. It means that labor shall share in the 
control of industry, and shall by its collective power deal with 
capital on equal terms. It means that the power of the state, 
especially the power to lay taxes, shall be used to distribute more 
justly the burdens of government and to help equalize more justly 
the distribution of wealth. It means that public expenditures of 
money shall be for the whole people. It means that the state, 
or municipality, shall feel responsible for the removal of plague 
spots, as slums, insist on sanitary and humane housing of the work- 
ing people and the poor. It means carrying our already highly 
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socialized educational system still further in teaching that is 
vocational. It means, in short, humanizing society. 

With these tendencies and with this spirit the college must 
have deep sympathy. In every college, especially the democratic 
colleges of the Middle West, there are many children of the hard- 
working and even of the poor. There are also the sons and the 
daughters of the rich, The head of the department of sociology in 
our college tells me, that whenever an issue is faced as between 
capital and labor it runs a line of cleavage through his class room. 
But the fact that both interests are represented there makes it an 
ideal place for frank and fair discussion of social and economic 
principles. Moreover, it becomes a place for the encouragement 
of social sympathies. The ideals that socialism cherishes, if they 


can be brought forward freed from the passions and prejudices of 


class and selfish and narrowed interests, challenge the heart of 
youth, whether from the home of wealth or of poverty. The new 
chivalry of our day is democratic and socialistic. 

Probably no need is more urgent just now than intelligence as 
to what socialism means, and an intelligent direction of the tre- 
mendous forces that are being mobilized and let loose under the 
general name of socialism. Such intelligent leadership the college 
is especially called upon to give and to prepare. Stand-pat capital- 
ists and managers, with their slogans about managing their own 
business, and radical labor agitators may be scornful of both 
church and school, but ultimately, if industrial peace is to be 
established and society become cooperative among all its workers, 
the ideals of the sanctuary and of the academy must be recognized 
and practiced. As a political program, as an economic theory, as a 
social philosophy, socialism must be taken up and studied with 
scientific thoroughness; but more than all this, socialism must be 
reckoned with as a mighty movement embodying certain social 
principles in varying form. 

Socialism is at heart a great desire, a mighty hope, a passion- 
ate purpose. Scientific definition is difficult, even impossible, but 
after all attempts at definition have failed, and after all projected 
political programs that seek to realize the great desire that we call 
socialism have been found wanting, the thing that Socialism wants, 
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as Alexander Black puts it in his recent novel, The Great Desire, 
is simple enough. That “great desire” may be as impossible of 
definition as gravitation or life or light, but its motive can be 
understood. Socialism, in this deeper meaning, seeks for “applied 
brotherhood, not merely brotherhood talk, but brotherhood practice 
—not merely a sentiment nor even a system, but a life expressing 
brotherhood. The Socialist wants coordinated liberty, oppor- 
tunity safeguarded by true equality, a fruit of labor assured by a 
common glory of labor, peace assured by common need and common 
cause, happiness not as a private gift but as a public blessing. The 
Socialist wants to see the barriers of special privilege brushed 
away; to see all mankind endowed, not only with the name of 
liberty, but with the means of liberty—to see a garden and garden 
ethics, where a jungle and jungle ethics have prevailed—to see the 
ugliness of organized cruelty displaced by the beauty of universal 
justice.” All of which is rhetorical enough. Such dreams and 
dreamers may be easily ridiculed. Any attempt at the realization 
of such dreams by profound changes in the industrial and social 
order may readily be dismissed as “raids upon prosperity.” The 
trouble with this method of procedure is that it gets nowhere. The 
dream survives, the social passion lives, the old order changeth 
under our astonished eyes. The stream of the centuries moves out 
of its channel into new channels. Whether we like it or not, 
whether we admit it or not, the accent of emphasis is changing 
from protection of property as such and the fostering of com- 
mercial interest solely or chiefly, and the reckoning of profits as the 
main concern of business, to the recognition of the human factors 
and the social values involved. Where should we look for wisdom 
and for sympathetic understanding of the social spirit and the 
social movement if not to our colleges ? 

It should be noted that the social spirit is found not seldom 
among the rich and prosperous, among the inheritors of privilege. 
Deeply understood, this progressive movement is not entirely from 
the economic bottom of society, from the dispossessed. While dis- 
cussion goes on in the groves of the academy, and while conflict 
rages in the mills and factories, and while politicians listen in per- 
plexity to the clamor, there are not wanting statesmen, and men of 
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large means and consequent power, possessed of the social vision. 
Within industry itself, not as a mere makeshift or subterfuge or 
evasion, but in sincerity, labor is being taken into the counsels 
of capital and is being challenged to assume both authority and 
responsibility of management, and labor is being given, not grudg- 
ingly but with ready recognition of the economic soundness of the 
policy, a proportionate share in the profits of business. It is alto- 
gether probable that with fuller recognition of the rights of labor to 
share in profit must come the duty of labor, at least above a living 
wage, to share in losses. 

What has thus far been said reckons almost entirely with the 
economic and material stakes involved. Of the larger and really 
the fundamental interest—the domestic life, the intellectual oppor- 
tunity, the enlarged horizon of personality—we do not now speak. 
These, after all, are the values that must be developed, appreciated, 
and conserved. 


per lp 


Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
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IS A BISHOP A MEMBER OF AN ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE? 


In the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, 
whose master mind seems to have skirted all shores of human 
thinking, shows the result of establishing precedents upon wrong 
decisions. 

“Bassanio—I beseech you wrest once the law to your authority; to 
do a great right, do a little wrong. 


Portia—It will be recorded for a precedent and many an error by 
the same example will rush into state. It cannot be.” 


As vines slowly creeping between stones in a building dis- 
locate them and finally bring the structure down in ruin, so wrong 
precedents gradually insinuating their way into courts of law 
and unsettling long established rules of justice, undermine the 
state by destroying the confidence of the people in the integrity of 
the courts. As in the state so in the church. It is just as easy 
for error in doctrine and laxity in discipline, for usurpation of 
authority and assumption of rights to creep into the church, and 
by destroying the confidence of the people in the stability and 
integrity of government to create schism and anarchy throughout 
the body. Great wrongs seldom enter the church through the 
front door. They climb up some other way gradually, stealthily, 
or, if sure of popular support, boldly assume to be an expression 
of the will of God or of the progress of democracy. For “what 
error is there in religion that some sober brow hath not adorned 
it with a text, hiding its grossness with fair ornament?” Nor 
do significant or important changes in doctrine or discipline oceur 
suddenly. They are a growth, “first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,” and this whether the change 
is good or bad. Necessary changes which evidence genuine 
progress and adaptation to enlarging needs are not only always 
normal in their development, for a monstrosity may be that, but, 
like true evolution, they are also true to type. Thus in their 
development they maintain the continuity of the past with the 
present without break in the life and thought of the church. 
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Herein lies the difference between freakishness and historicity. 
Let once the conviction arise in the church that doctrine and 
discipline and government are at the mercy of an accidental ma- 
jority, that change in any of these essentials of the church may 
be effected by a cyclonic blast of radicalism, its iconoclasm 
mourned when its enthusiasm has abated, and we gather up the 
pieces, then, as a result, all confidence in the government of the 
church would be at an end. It would be as destructive to the 
organization as a corrosive sublimate on a naked nerve. 

It must, therefore, be of supreme importance in a world 
church like ours that the closest scrutiny be given to those changes 
which being new and novel, because having no roots in Methodist 
soil, find entrance into our doctrines of polity either by direct 
legislation or indirectly by legislation through interpretation. 

In view, therefore, of the significance of some recent changes 
in our polity, attention is called to some rulings of the Judiciary 
and approved by the General Conference (1920), which approval 
is equivalent to legislative enactment, concerning the membership 
of a bishop in an Annual Conference. These rulings are found 
in Judiciary Report No. 20, on page 533 of The Daily Christian 
Advocate. They are answers to a Memorial on the Decision of 
the Judiciary of 1912 affirming that a bishop is a member of 
an Annual Conference. 

Personally we know nothing of the memorial, who sent it, 
or that suck was to be presented. Nor shall we deal with the 
answers of the Judiciary to it, but shall confine ourselves solely 
to the fundamental question, Is a bishop a member of an An- 
nual Conference? For, if it shall be clearly shown that a bishop 
is not and never has been in the history of Methodism a member 
of an Annual Conference, the answers to the memorial “Like cares 
that infest the day, shall fold their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away.” 

Statement of the case. The General Conference of 1912 
instructed the Judiciary Committee to answer the following ques- 
tions: 


Is Missionary Bishop Oldham a member of any Conference? If s0, 
what Conference? 
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The Judiciary replied as follows: 


We answer that Bishop Oldham never absolutely lost his Annual 
Conference relationship, and is now a member of the Annual Conference 
to which he belonged when he was elected to the office of Missionary 
Bishop, and will continue in such membership unless he select, with the 
approbation of the bishops, membership in some other Annual Conference. 

Our reasons are the following: 

1. Membership in an Annual Conference can be terminated only 
in four ways: (1) By location, (2) by surrender of ministerial office, (3) 
by withdrawal, and (4) by refusal to do the work assigned. (Discipline, 
Par. 160-164.) As an election to the office of bishop does not come 
within the provisions of any of these four ways, an election to such 
office does not terminate membership in an Annual Conference. 

2. Having accepted an office incompatible with the office of bishop, 
which acceptance ipso facto was a relinquishment of the office of bishop, 
Bishop Oldham came under the purview of Par. 159, which gives him 
the privilege of selecting membership in any Annual Conference, such 
selection to be approved by the bishops. 

3. While the election to the office of bishop does not terminate mem- 
bership in an Annual Conference, a bishop, so long as he continue in 
office, is amenable to the General Conference, which amenability super- 
sedes for the time being that of his amenability to the Annual Conference 
in which his membership resides. 

During his incumbency of his office of bishop he can exercise only 
such rights as are compatible with said office, and may not engage the 
rights of a member of an Annual Conference which are incompatible 
therewith. As to such matters, his connection with his Annual Con- 
ference is in suspension while occupying the episcopal office. 

If Bishop Oldham ceased to be a member of an Annual Conference 
when he was elected to the episcopacy, then he ceased also to be a 
traveling preacher; for under the rule of the General Conference, made 
in 1872 (Journal, page 442), all members of the church who are not 
members of the Annual Conference are laymen. (Journal, 1912.) 


To this decision of the Judiciary and the reasons for the 
same which have no support in the custom, history or law of our 
church, but on the contrary are opposed to them and ali sound 
principles of interpretation and judicial pleading, we enter a 
formal dissent. The Judiciary, it will be observed, does not 
produce a single case in the entire history of our church, now 
existing nearly one hundred and fifty years, to confirm its opinion, 
nor does it cite any law or any precedent near or remote for its 
judgment. It is therefore our purpose to analyze these alleged 
reasons, which are the only supports of this decision offered by the 
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Judiciary, in order to discover their validity for so momentous 
a decision in the history of our episcopacy. 

First Reason. The first and most obvious comment on this 
reason is that it begs the question. By arbitrarily excluding 
what would be destructive of its theory it includes only what is 
necessary to it. It therefore assumes, first, the number of ways 
only by which membership in an Annual Conference may be 
terminated and on that assumption draws the conclusion that be- 
cause election to the episcopacy is not mentioned in the Discipline 
as among that number, the election of a member of an Annual Con- 
ference to the episcopacy does not terminate his membership in the 
Annual Conference. This is the conclusion from such a premise. 
Grant the premise, the conclusion follows, but such reasoning 
as this cannot be taken seriously. How utterly fallacious it is in 
the light of the Discipline will be seen at once if it is applied to a 
perfectly parallel case. Forexample: According to the Discipline 
there are only four ways by which membership in the local church 
can be terminated: (1) by death, (2) expulsion, (3) withdrawal, 
(4) removal. Now, since neither reception on trial nor election to 
full membership in an Annual Conference is mentioned among 
these ways, therefore a minister in an Annual Conference does 
not lose his membership in the local church to which he originally 
belonged when he joins the Conference. Can any one pick a 
flaw in this logic? But will any one in Methodism accept such 
a conclusion? And yet if the reasoning of the Judiciary in the 
decision before us in the case of a bishop be correct, by what 
possible mental gymnastics can such a conclusion be avoided ? 
Try as one may, twist, turn or evade, there is no possible way by 
any rational process of escaping the tightening coils of that con- 
clusion. For, in order to demonstrate further the illogical 
character of the Judiciary’s reasoning, let it be granted that, in 
some dim, abstract way, a member of an Annual Conference does 
retain membership in a local church, when that church has ceased 
to exist to what local church does he then belong while yet holding 
membership in the Annual Conference? Or, suppose a minister 
from some other denomination who has never been a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is admitted by direct action 
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({] 165, § 3), as is done every year, into an Annual Conference, to 
what local church or charge does he belong at that time? 

It is necessary only to show by such practical illustration the 
erroneous character of that kind of reasoning which by assuming 
the thing to be proved, makes a bishop a member of an Annual 
Conference because the Discipline does not expressly exclude him. 
The Discipline does not exclude him because it never included 
him. 

Second Reason. The first comment on this “reason” is 
that it is not a “reason.” A reason is something viewed as a 
rational explanation, it is the “why” of a thing as in 1 Pet. 3. 15, 
“Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you.” But this “reason” 
of the Judiciary is not an explanation, argument, proof or reason 
for the decision demonstrating, supporting, or rationally explain- 
ing it. It is nothing more or less than a declaration or statement. 
Now a statement may be correct or incorrect, but it is not in itself 
a reason for itself. It must have something outside of itself to 
support it, and whatever does that is a reason. The statement 
that a bishop’s office is incompatible with some other office is 
simply a declaration and does not in any way show the connection 
between that fact and the decision that a bishop is a member of an 
Annual Conference. 

Our second comment is that this “reason” in no way serves 
the purpose for which it was introduced. It was presented to 
support the decision that a bishop is a member of an Annual Con- 
ference. It essays to do this by stating that a bishop on resigning 
the episcopacy “comes under the purview of {159 (168) which 
gives him the privilege of selecting membership in any Annual 
Conference, such selection to be approved by the bishops.” Very 
good. But if on resignation he is to select a Conference where 
was his Conference membership while still a bishop and before 
he resigned the episcopacy ? 

One may well challenge even the statement itself that a bishop 
resigning from his office falls under the purview of { 159 (168). 
There are only two ways known to disciplinary law by which a 
member of one Annual Conference can become a member of 
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another Annual Conference, These are either (1) by transfer or 
(2) by presentation of credentials. A bishop having resigned his 
office must therefore do either one or the other, he must be (1) 
transferred or (2) he must apply for admission on his credentials. 
But he cannot be transferred, since his name is not in the minutes 
of any Annual Conference in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from which he can be transferred. He must therefore be admitted 
on his credentials. In any event the forced efforts to justify a 
decision which was never heard of in Methodism, and is not de- 
rived by any logical process of construction of any law, rule, or 
custom in the Methodist Church, may well be challenged by those 
who do not believe that it is the province of the Judiciary to 
enact legislation by way of interpretation; especially when in- 
vention is substituted for fact and intrepretation is of the inven- 
tion and not of the fact. 

Third Reason. As was remarked of the second “reason” 
this also does not appear to be a reason, but rather a statement of 
exceptions, limitations, obiter dicta, and is not a reasonable ground 
or justification for the decision rendered. It needs no argument 
to show that the statemenis “While the election to the office of a 
bishop does not terminate membership in an Annual Conference,” 
“during his incumbency of his office” “his connection with his 
Annual Conference is in suspense” are certainly not arguments, 
nor reasons, but comfortably self-complacent declarations and 
assumptions. From a legal view point they are of no judicial 
value whatever since, without a scintilla of evidence, it is con- 
stantly assumed that a bishop is a member of an Annual Con- 
ference. 

Further, these so called “reasons” are in no real sense an 
interpretation or construction of any existing law, written or 
unwritten. If they are, what law do they interpret? Where can 
it be found? It is admitted by the Judiciary of 1920 that there is 
no such law (see Daily Christian Advocate, p. 534, first col., second 
par.). Recourse then is had to what the Judiciary calls “the 
unwritten law,” but that there is now or ever has been in Method- 
ism an “unwritten law” on this subject, based on long usage and 
uniform practice, without which there can be no unwritten law, is 
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also an assumption. With all due respect to the Judiciary, which 
is worthy of profound consideration not only collectively as one 
of the highest bodies in the church, but also individually for the 
eminent ability of its members, we cannot but regard this ex- 
pedient merely as an invention for the purpose of finding some 
reasonable ground for a decision which injects something novel and 
unfounded into our church polity. For when the Judiciary of 
1920, in reaffirming the decision of 1912 (Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate, p. 534), says, “the practice of the church regarding the 
limitations put upon the episcopal office is almost the only real 
guidance upon the questions here involved,” and that “this un- 
written law is summed up in the General Conference of 1912,” 
we are at a loss to understand how a law preventing a bishop 
from voting or debating in an Annual Conference proves any- 
thing beyond that prohibition. That there is an unwritten law 
that a bishop shall not exercise in an Annual Conference the rights 
of a member of such Conference is quite true, but what has that 
to do with the proof that a bishop is a member of an Annual 
Conference, which is the question and the only question? Ob- 
viously there is no connection whatever between the premise and 
the conclusion. 

Fourth Reason. Concerning this “reason” we are reluctantly 
compelled by the very nature of it to say that, like the previous 
“reason,” it is not a reason such as was to be given in support of 
the decision. It seems to be rather a defense of, but not a justifying 
ground for the decision. By presenting an argument in the form 
of a dilemma which apparently compels admission that a bishop 
is a member of an Annual Conference or else he is a layman, 
which every one knows he is not, it assumes that the case is ended 
and that the decision of the Judiciary is incontrovertible. But 
such a conclusion would be as illogical as is the dilemma itself, 
which is no dilemma. Any one can see that the dilemma also 
assumes the thing to be proved, that is, that on ceasing to be a 
member of an Annual Conference a bishop ceases to be a traveling 
preacher. But, first, what evidence is there that a bishop is a 
member of an Annual Conference? This should be clearly proved 
first, for how can one cease to be what Pe never was! And, 
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secondly, where is the evidence that if he ceases to be a member 
he ceases in fact to be a “traveling preacher”? There does not 
appear to be any evidence. The real fact is, on the contrary, that 
he no more ceases to be a traveling preacher than he ceases to be 
an elder. He carries up, sums up, both classes in his episcopal 
office. In their “Notes on the Discipline,” written at the request 
of the Conference of 1796, Bishops Coke and Asbury, after stating 
that Timothy and Titus were “traveling bishops,” declare the 
practice of our bishops traveling among the people to be the 
apostolic plan. And the law of the church is that if a bishop 
“ceases to travel among the people” he shall be brought to trial. 

In full justice, however, to the Judiciary it may be con- 
tended that the term “traveling preacher” is a technical term and 
does not apply in the Discipline to a bishop, but only to a member 
of an Annual Conference. Therefore, if a bishop ceases to be a 
member of an Annual Conference when elected to the episcopacy, 
he does cease to be a “traveling preacher,” and according to the 
decision of the General Conference of 1912, he does become a 
layman. To this reasoning, if it were correct, the obvious reply 
would be: If he is a layman, then he is not a member of an 
Annual Conference. But, lest this should seem more like a playful 
retort than a serious reply, let this be considered that, even if 
he were a layman in the disciplinary sense, that is, so far as 
membership in an Annual Conference is concerned, such fact 
would not prevent him from being a bishop. William Taylor 
was a delegate from the South India Conference when he was 
elected to the episcopacy in 1884. 

The fact is, the Judiciary in this instance has misinterpreted 
the word “layman” and misinterpreted the intention of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872, which established the rule referred to. 
The General Conference of 1872 never did declare, as this de- 
cision says it did, that “all members of the church not members 
of the Annual Conference are laymen.” This is an error. Such 
a ruling would enmesh us in endless contradictions as to the 
ministerial status of ordained men who are not members of the 
Annual Conference, but who are recognized by the church and 
by all the States in the Union in their marriage laws as true and 
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lawful ministers. A local deacon or a local elder is not a layman. 
The church cannot thus stultify itself by playing fast and loose 
with its most sacred ordinances, the giving and the taking of 
ministerial ordinations. Happily the church is in no danger 
of doing so. What the General Conference of 1872 said was not 
what this decision quotes it as saying, that “All members of the 
church not members of the Annual Conference are laymen,” but 
this: “Resolved, that in all matters connected with the election of 
lay delegates the word ‘laymen’ must be understood to include 
all the members of the church who are not members of the Annual 
Conferences.” 

This is a vastly different statement from that made by the 
Judiciary, and which is made the basis for this decision. By a 
legal fiction local deacons and elders are considered once only in 
four years as laymen and this temporarily for a specifically de- 
fined purpose, the election of delegates to the General Conference. 
The moment that purpose is accomplished, they are no longer 
laymen. They are ministers, and are recognized and acknowl- 
edged as such by both church and state. 

Having thus shown that the three reasons given for this 
decision by the Judiciary of 1912, and reaffirmed by that of 1920, 
are reduced to one, and that that one is not tenable, we may go 
further from the negative side to the positive and now show that 
the law and the practice of the church are dead against this de- 
cision. 

First, what constitutes membership in an Annual Conference ¢ 
The disciplinary answer would be (1) election, (2) ordination, 
(3) amenability, (4) right to appointment, (5) right to speak, 
to vote, and the possession of certain constitutional rights and 
privileges. Now, has a bishop the right to any of these constitu- 
ents of membership in an Annual Conference? Is he amenable to 
an Annual Conference? Has he a right to an appointment? Has 
he the right to debate, to vote, to be elected delegate to General 
Conference in an Annual Conference? He has none of these rights. 
The Discipline declares a bishop is amenable to the General Con- 
ference. It declares “he shall travel at large among the people,” 
so he cannot receive an appointment as pastor. He cannot ryote, 
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The General Conference of 1904 declared that “Bishops have no 
right to vote therein (Annual Conference) under any circum- 
stances” (see Journal p. 514). A bishop cannot be elected to the 
General Conference (1) because “The General Conference shall 
be composed of ministerial and lay delegates” chosen from the 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences, in neither of which he 
has voting membership. (2) He cannot be a ministerial dele- 
gate since the Discipline declares that such delegates must have 
been actual, bona-fide members of an Annual Conference four 
successive years and must be members of the Conference that 
elected them. He cannot be a lay delegate since he is not a 
layman. All of which shows that the church never considered 
a bishop to be in any sense a member of an Annual Conference. 

But in order to evade these objections, which really destroy 
every semblance of law or reason underlying this decision, the 
writers of it invent a novel expedient or theory never heard of in 
Methodism before, the very words themselves employed to ex- 
press the new idea being equally new and strange in Methodist 
nomenclature, namely, that while exercising the office of a bishop 
the membership of a bishop in an Annual Conference and all his 
rights and privileges in the same are held “tn suspenso,” in sus- 
pense, and may be resumed for cause. 

But who says this membership, these rights, are suspended? 
Not the Discipline from the beginning of Methodism. Not the 
General Conference for a hundred years. Not any writer on our 
church history or polity from Jesse Lee in 1810 to this present 
hour. Even now “in suspenso” is declared with the charming 
naiveté of one seemingly innocent of the fact that, before one’s 
rights are suspended, it must be clearly shown that he ever had 
them. In this case no evidence has been presented to show that a 
bishop, as a bishop, ever held such rights. 

The General Conference of 1904 positively declared that 
a bishop was not a member of the Annual Conference. A tie vote 
having been given in a certain case in an Annual Conference, 
the bishop presiding gave the casting vote in the affirmative and 
declared the motion carried. The case having been appealed 
the General Conference adopted the judgment of the Judiciary 
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Committee which declared, “Second, That the bishop erred in 
voting in the case, as the bishops are not members of the Annual 
Conference, and have no right to vote therein under any circum- 
stances”—Journal, 1904, p. 514. (Italics mine.) 

Then again, in his Constitutional and Parliamentary fistory, 
p. 216, Dr. Buckley, in dealing with the case of Bishop Hamline, 
says: “His resignation divested Leonidas Lent Hamline of the 
title and authority of General Superintendent, and as he had lost 
his membership in the Ohio Conference when he was ordained 
bishop, he now became simply a local preacher and so described 
himself a short time after his resignation.” Bishop Hamline 
therefore did not drop back into Annual Conference membership, 
which this decision says was suspended during his term of episco- 
pal office. In a letter to his friend the Rev. Dr. Swormstedt, im- 
mediately after his resignation had been accepted, he says, “I am 
now a ‘local preacher.’ ” 

When in 1844 the General Conference suspended Bishop 
Andrew, or, as the Church South says, deposed him, because he 
could not officiate as a general superintendent, did he drop back 
into suspended Annual Conference relations? No one ever 
dreamed of such a thing. His name was to be retained in the 
Hymn Book and Discipline and he was to be allowed to do such 
work as might be congenial to him. 

It has now been shown from our history and our law that 
this decision is erroneous and has no foundation in either one or 
the other. But in order that there may be no residuum of doubt 
left, let us ask, When did this new law begin? It certainly began 
some time, somewhere. But when and where? Does it attach 
itself to whoever is elected to the episcopacy? Or is it retro- 
active law? But when was it made a law, and when retroactive? 
No one will imagine it to be a retroactive law. Is it then inherent 
in the episcopacy? If so, to what Conference in America did 
Bishop Coke belong? None. To what Conference did Bishop 
Asbury belong? None. To what Conference did Bishop Mc- 
Kendree belong? To the Western Conference. But when the 
Western Conference was broken up into several Conferences to 
which one did he then belong? None. These were all bishops, 
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but none of them as bishops ever belonged to any Conference. 
How then could they fall back upon any “suspended” rights in 
an Annual Conference? If they did not, when did any other 
bishop since their day begin to do so? 

Here we rest the case. Other questions force themselves to 
the front, such as, since a bishop is not a member of any local 
church, nor of an Annual Conference, nor of the General Confer- 
ence, where is his membership? A question which is easily 
answered by asking a similar question concerning the membership 
in the church of a traveling preacher, keeping in the mind the 
distinction between official membership and personal membership. 
But large space has been already given to the main question, and 
from the decision of the Judiciary upon that question with the law 
and the testimony before us we appeal to the larger and higher 
tribunal of the church. 
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CHILDHOOD RELIGION 


Aw English scientist recently published a list of nineteenth 
century discoveries in which he mentioned many that were impor- 
tant, but omitted the greatest of them all—the discovery of the 
child. The real discoverer in this province was Christ, for he it 
was who set the child in the midst. Our modern finding of the 
child and our recent revaluation of the possibilities of childhood 
religion are but a rediscovery of what Christ disclosed long ago. 
He set the child in the midst, and we are beginning to do likewise. 
In the midst of artists, of poets, of psychologists and, above all, in 
the midst of the church is the child of to-day. The Sunday school, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the Centenary, and kindred crusades, and in fact most of the 
greatest religious movements of the time have grown out of the 
awakening consciousness of the church that young life is the chief 
objective and major hope of the plan of salvation. The preemi- 
nent business of the church is not to save souls alone but to save 
lives, that these lives in turn may represent life-investments for 
the kingdom. The conquests and successes of the church are 
directly in proportion to her knowledge of the value of the child 
and her practical wisdom in relating the child to all kingdom 
concerns. 

The immediate past reveals many dark pages in the history 
of the church with respect to childhood. Even as recently as a 
century ago the church had little faith in the possibility of an 
intelligent Christian life by a child as a child. Dr. E. N. Kirk 
was born in 1802. Later in life he thanked God that the “dark 
days of his childhood were passed, passed forever those days when 
indoctrination and restraint were the highest aims of parents, 
preachers and teachers.” Dr. Doddridge, a foremost worker of his 
day for children, speaking in a published sermon of a child of five 
years, coolly remarked: “Without a miracle it cannot be expected 
that much of the Christian scheme should be understood by these 
little creatures, in the first dawning of reason, though a few evan- 
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gelical phrases may be taught to them, and sometimes, by a happy 
kind of accident, may be rightly applied.” Bishop Thoburn, in 
his Life of Isabella Thoburn, says that she did not enter the church 
until she was nineteen years of age. But this, he says, was not so 
much due to herself as to the mistaken notions in the church at 
that period. He adds that during the time of her childhood there 
was probably not a communicant in the three churches of St. 
Clairsville under sixteen years of age. He gives it, however, as his 
own conviction that there is not an hour in a human life when it is 
impossible for that life to serve God. If we are interested in the 
bringing in of a great outburst of the higher life and in a positive 
advance of the kingdom of God we must give attention to a revival 
of the spiritual faculty and of the higher religious sentiments, and 
how can we reach these results if not through the children? 
They must not be allowed to drift into sin nor to grow up moral 
and religious weaklings. In the main the point is to-day conceded 
that the child can and ought to be religious. And yet the work of 
adjustment is only accomplished in part. Our creeds seem to be 
meant for adults rather than for children. Our worship as a rule 
is not planned for children. This is equally true of our evangel- 
ism. Methodism has finally a simplified form of ritual for the 
receiving of children into the church. In the mind of this writer 
the simplified form ought to be used for everybody, and the bap- 
tismal ritual and other statements of profession and creed ought to 
be made far more simple and less technical. Evangelism, as it is 
being advocated in many sections in the Methodist Centenary 
campaign and elsewhere, is primarily of the adult type, calculated 
for the hardened sinner, in spite of the admission and claim that 
the major portion of our converts must be from among the children. 
In the large it would seem to be true that even the leadership of 
the church have not thought their way through the basic questions 
involved in childhood religion nor arrived at any common under- 
standing as to how educational and cultural evangelism are to 
relate themselves to the popular evangelistic appeal. 

Our methods of religious work and type of religious appeal 
are of necessity largely determined by our point of view regarding 
the child, If we regard him as belonging to Satan, and later 
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to be reclaimed, that calls for one type of work. If he is merely 
negative, like an unsown field, that calls for another type. If he 
belongs to God, and is to be kept in the Kingdom and led into the 
conscious acceptance of its obligations and privileges, that calls for 
another type. Martineau based his system of religion and ethics 
upon the innate goodness of human nature. He took a position 
exactly opposite to the current teaching of his day as expressed in 
the dogma of original sin. To him the child was God’s offspring, 
with a native sense of right and wrong. He held that if the young 
are only offered the highest and best they will act upon it. In 
place of the suppressive and negative treatment of human nature 
he substituted the positive treatment, giving free play to what he 
deemed to be the inherent virtues. With some modifications 
Horace Bushnell followed up this line in his teachings on Christian 
nurture. It has been the problem of the church to know how 
to conserve the truth in the older teaching and yet sufficiently 
recognize the elements of truth in the newer. Methodism since the 
earliest days of her history has given considerable attention to 
childhood religion, and particularly in recent years has been 
passing through a noticeable process of evolution in her effort to 
preserve and find expression for a vital experience of conversion 
in terms of a religion normal to the child nature, and to relate 
this to a cultural program of Christian nurture such as would 
properly recognize the continuous unfolding process in the develop- 
ing religious life of childhood. The age that formed the setting 
of early Methodism was rather too dark and gloomy to admit of 
making religion bright and attractive enough to appeal to child- 
hood. Wesley himself could not quite understand why his school 
for boys could not succeed on the basis of rising at five o’clock in 
the morning and the exclusion of all play. The whole of our early 
church procedure was too largely built upon the attempt to produce 
adult experiences in the lives of children. Over against this is a 
danger too prevalent iu our modern life of paying little or no 
attention to childhood experience beyond the formality of uniting 
with the church. Methodism was right in her insistence upon 
early attention to religion for the child, and in her desire to make 
that religion vital and dynamic in the life. In our modern study 
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we have been able to clear up many difficulties in regard to the 
type of religious life and experience that is normal to the child. 
The place of play in the life of the child is recognized as never 
before, and with our better understanding of the child nature our 
ideas of childhood depravity and perversity have been set in a new 
light. The problem has become one of new birth into the higher 
kingdoms of life and spiritual understanding. This is, on the one 
hand, a matter of nurture and training. On the other hand it 
admits of crises. Even sharp crises are normal to childhood and 
youth, not so much on the basis of turning from known transgres- 
sion, though this may be a factor, as on the basis of individual 
decision and personal commitment to Christ and to the unfolding 
demands of the higher life. In short, childhood normally experi- 
ences “a birth through self-surrender into a realm of spiritual in- 
sight and devotion.” Nor does this in any sense require for its 
fullest and noblest meaning the tragedy of years spent in sin, so 
pathetically told in the lines of Carl Werner: 

I called the boy to my knee one day, 

And I said: “You’re just past four; 


Will you laugh in that same light-hearted way 
When you’re turned, say, thirty more?” 


Then I thought of a past I’d fain erase— 
More clouded skies than blue— 

And I anxiously peered in his upturned face, 
For it seemed to say: 

“Did you?” 


I touched my lips to his tiny own 

And I said to the boy: “Heigh-ho! 

Those lips are as sweet as the hay new-mown; 

Will you keep them always so?” 

Then back from those years came a rackish song— 
With a ribald jest or two— 

And I gazed at the child who knew no wrong, 

And I thought he asked: 

“Did you?” 


I looked in his eyes, big, brown and clear, 
And I cried: “Oho, boy of mine! 
Will you keep them true in the after-year? 
Will you leave no heart to pine?” 
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Then out of the past came another’s eyes— 
Sad eyes of tear-dimmed blue— 

Did he know they were not his mother’s eyes? 
For he answered me: 

“Did you?” 


Thomas Hood has expressed in familiar lines what tells all too 
well the sad experience of far too many lives: 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 


If the processes of religion have right of way at the right time in 
the normal unfolding of the child life, in its outreach after God, 
such experiences would never be. If human development were 
normal, and the Godward response in the child were elicited as 
rapidly as the God-consciousness was produced, there would be 
little need of conversion in the sense of a turning around, or of 
a turning away from the old life toward God, for in that case we 
should never have turned away from him. “We should simply 
pass from the unconsciousness and passivity of dawning life to the 
distinct consciousness and volitional attitude of mature life.” The 
necessity of conversion, in the sense of the beginning of self-con- 
sciousness in religion, the personalizing of duty, and the definite 
acceptance of Christ and Christian obligation for one’s self, re- 
mains as the preeminent factor in normal childhood conversion. 
Such conversion is universally needful in childhood. In so far as 
childhood conversion is needful, in the sense of turning from sin— 
conscious sinning and a wicked life—to God, it raises the question 
of parental and church failure in the effort to bring up the child in 
the way in which he should go. The beginning of this failure is 
quite likely to go back to very early childhood; for the beginning 
of a child’s religion goes back to the prayers at mother’s knee, to 
the atmosphere of the home, the earliest associations of the church, 
and all those other agencies through which there work the hidden 
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influences of the Spirit. Our failure with the child begins early 
and so must our success. In the home you cannot tell when love 
and obedience begin, and so it is in the religious life of a child. 
But unless there is something fatally wrong it does begin, it grows, 
it develops, until in the normal processes of that development the 
child discovers himself in the relationships of his religious life 
through the choosing for himself the filial spirit toward God as 
the ruling principle of his life and action. The earlier emphasis 
was upon an “experience,” before children could be regarded as 
among the “saved.” The psychology and theology of the whole 
matter as taught were doubtless at fault, and often did violence to 
the child nature in a form of forced conversion that had little rela- 
tion to the actual condition or normal needs of childhood. The 
deeper problem, however, is still the same, to lead the child into a 
personal relationship of love, honor, and joyful obedience to God. 
Our clearer understanding of the nature of the child and of child 
experience ought to put us in a better way to reach this vital 
objective in childhood religion. If we fail in this our gain in 
knowledge will be but a missing of the mark in the practical out- 
come. The Methodist Church has recognized its obligation to 
childhood not only in the baptism of children but in the making of 
baptized children “probationers under the special care and super- 
vision of the church.” This should make it the more probable 
that the church will not fail in her duty to “train them toward the 
goal of an inner experience of God’s love.” It is the effort of the 
church to make the religious nurture of childhood a continuous 
process, beginning at the cradle, continuing through all the various 
stages of its normal unfolding, and issuing in personal decision and 
definite religious life, and then continuing still in yet larger and 
fuller growth toward maturity in Christian character. 

Along with the steadfast purpose to have the religious life of 
the child personalized and vitalized by the presence and power of 
the Spirit, there needs to be intelligent and purposeful guidance 
to the end that the child’s religion may be natural and normal to 
the child. One of the most common mistakes in teaching and 
practice is to demand of the child a type of religion possible only 
to mature life. Many a child has heard adults tell thrilling experi- 
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ences of their conversion or later walk with God, and sought for 
himself an experience run in the same mold and expressing itself 
in the same manner. In this forced and unnatural process is the 
danger of acting a part in religion. Fortunate is the child who is 
early taught that to get his will into right relations to God and 
his purposes, and to daily be obedient to the heavenly vision that 
calls to clean and noble living, are the vital things. The child 
will many times be conscious of the need of forgiveness, but 
terrible agonizing before God in his search for forgiveness and the 
type of experience that often follows in the case of the hard- 
ened sinner are not likely to be normal to the simple faith and 
trusting heart of childhood. We create an artificiality in spiritual 
life when we try to force upon the young the depravity of aban- 
doned sinners. Children may repeat the phrases but they cannot 
have the experience that is unnatural to them. Naturalness must 
be the touchstone in a child’s religion. His religion must fit itself 
naturally to him and be in perfect harmony with his nature and 
his needs. You cannot cut over a man’s religion, as you would 
an old coat, and make it fit a child. Everything of any moral 
worth in a child’s religion is his own, and his religion is his own, 
and no science of religion can get far that does not recognize the 
child consciousness as being as truly distinctive as the adult con- 
sciousness. We ought to be glad that the sense of sinfulness and 
depravity possible to the reprobate is impossible to the child, and 
that a child can have a religion that is his very life and not merely 
something that he has to wear. A child’s religion may not have 
as much to do with getting him out of sin as it does with keeping 
him from going into sin. It is not of necessity the less vital and 
valuable on that account. With sane and intelligent influence and 
guidance in the religious life of childhood you can trust the child 
to see things straight on the level of the child’s mind, and to have 
a conscience sensitive, unsophisticated, tender, and responsive to 
the higher and divine leading. In these things you can count upon 
him for the evidences of true conversion and genuine Christian life. 
One is never too young to be a Christian. There is no such 
thing as being outlawed from the kingdom of God by virtue of 
youthfulness or lack of years. It was the teaching of Jesus that 
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the kingdom of God belongs to little children. Why not expect 
children to remain in the kingdom from infancy, thus making each 
successive step, not a step into the Christian life, but a step within 
the Christian life? True there are evil tendencies seen in children 
even before they have developed moral judgment, tendencies which 
if unchecked and unconquered will result in bad character and life. 
But if there are evil tendencies there is also a continuous corrective 
in divine help and grace through the presence of the Divine Spirit; 
a corrective that does not work upon the basis that one must become 
sufficiently old and sufficiently bad before he is old enough and bad 
enough to begin to be made good. Why not spend a little more 
time in seeing that the child is not converted away from God? It 
is highly important to give the child himself the right idea as to his 
relation to the Kingdom. To give the child the impression that he 
is too young to be a Christian or to join the church virtually means 
to surrender him to the devil until we think he is old enough to be 
reclaimed. Many a tragedy has come to innocent, aspiring child 
life because the child was made to feel that he was too young to be 
recognized as God’s child. And if he sometimes does or says what 
is not right he should not be called a miserable sinner unless his 
parents and religious teachers are measured by the same standard. 
Augustine well said: “Elder folks’ idleness is called business ; that 
of boys, being really the same, is punished by those elders; and 
none commiserates either boys or men.” We are not assuming too 
much when we proceed upon the belief that from the very begin- 
ning the child is God’s child. There is a world of truth in those 
lines of John T. McFarland: 
They are clear, the eyes of a child, 
Clear as the blue of the sky; 


No marks of a spirit assoiled 
In their limpid azure lie. 


We are told that among some of the tribes of American 
Indians early training in manners and religion was faith- 
fully practiced. The smallest children were drilled in courtesy, 
chiefly by the mother. They were taught to regard with 
reverence the Great Spirit and to be conscious of his presence. 
Even the custom of asking the Great Spirit’s blessing upon the food 
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was observed by some tribes. Many objects in earth, air and water 
were deified and held in sacred adoration. This religious instruc- 
tion among the children was started at three or four years and was 
often pursued with persistence and energy. We need to begin at 
yet more tender years, even at birth, and continue with a vigilance 
that shall never cease. There is an epoch of childhood extending 
from about six to eight years when the child needs, as at no other 
time, the appeal to authority. His spiritual life is very largely 
what the parent and others make it. It is like a little cup brim- 
ming over with the water of life. It is easily filled by those who 
stand in place of God and it is easily spilled. It may be a very 
little cup but it is a cup full, and there is ready response as the 
child drinks in to its full capacity all that is freely offered. Then 
there comes the transition period, from about eight to twelve years 
of age, when “right and wrong are passing from mere rules into 
principles of action,” and religion has in it dawning possibilities 
of a personal divine life within us here and now. Then there 
comes yet another period, usually from about twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and commonly known as the period of adolescence. 
Where in these various stages of childhood and youth ought con- 
version, in the sense defined or described, to be reached? Doubt- 
less something will depend upon the conditions to which the child is 
subjected. In many places there is a tendency to stress the con- 
version of adults, nor is the pastor guiltless in this matter. If the 
pastor and church are wise in heeding the call of ten or fifteen 
years hence they will major on reaching the children now. This 
may not bring as large immediate returns to the church treasury, 
but it will save the church of to-morrow, and anyhow it is due the 
children. If those responsible for the religious life of a child 
expect and work toward the child’s conversion at the earliest period 
possible the child’s conversion will very probably be at an earlier 
period than would otherwise be possible. Christian nurture very 
largely determines the religious life of a child, and may even 
hasten the time of and give character to the child’s conversion. 
The father of John Wesley was very particular concerning the 
requirements made of those who were to receive communion, but 
he allowed John to do so at the age of eight years. This was a 
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significant recognition of intelligent Christian life at an early age. 
John Wesley was a child like other children. He was often con- 
scious of wrong doing, and freely came to God for forgiveness, just 
as he would come to his mother. Wesley did pass, however, from 
the stage of childhood piety to that of boyhood independence and 
willfulness. With this there came a loss of the consciousness of 
divine favor. He was like the little boy who, after doing wrong, 
said, “I have lost the happy out of my heart.” Then there fol- 
lowed a new crisis in his experience at the age of twenty-two. And 
even this was not the last distinct crisis. Polycarp was converted 
at nine years, Matthew Henry at eleven, President Edwards at 
seven, Dr. Watts at nine, Bishop Hall at seven, and Robert Hall at 
twelve. John Woolman, in his Journal, said: “Before I was seven 
years old I began to be acquainted with the operations of divine 
love.” In Iowa a boy of fourteen years came unnoticed to the 
altar. A poor woman who saw him there, neglected, came and 
prayed with him. That boy became Bishop McCabe. At a camp 
meeting in northern New York a small boy was converted. The 
people voted the meeting a failure, saying, “Nobody converted but a 
little boy.” That boy was John Dempster, whose name afterward 
thrilled the continent of South America as he laid the foundations 
of Methodism, writing new Acts of the Apostles like a modern 
Saint Paul. Jesus declared himself to be about his Father’s busi- 
ness at twelve and finished his work at thirty-three. Saul officially 
witnessed the stoning of Stephen at twenty-seven, and soon after- 
ward was sent to the Gentiles. Timothy was converted at fourteen, 
and was assistant to Paul at eighteen. Judson was called to be a 
missionary at twenty-two, Morrison at twenty-two, Livingstone at . 
twenty-one, and Thoburn at seventeen. Stanley Hall said that 
Moody thought that most conversions occur between the ages of 
ten and twenty. He said also that Dr. Pentecost, from an ex- 
tensive experience of thirty years, declared that three fourths of all 
conversions occur between the ages of twelve and twenty, that very 
few are converted after thirty years of age, and that the best after 
results in life and service are to be found in those who are con- 
verted early. Another authority tells us that less than five per 
cent of those who leave college unconverted ever become Christians. 
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The more scientific methods of modern psychologists have con- 
tributed with more definiteness and accuracy to our knowledge of 
the time of conversion, but with no very special change in the 
conclusions already reached through general observation and ex- 
perience. Professor Coe found that of 1,794 men the largest 
number of conversions took place at sixteen; 13 per cent took place 
under twelve years; 16 per cent over twenty; and 71 per cent 
between twelve and twenty. Starbuck sets it down as a law that 
there are two tidal waves of religious awakening among females— 
a greater wave from thirteen to sixteen, and a lesser wave at 
eighteen. It is not improbable that these results are based in con- 
siderable degree upon cases influenced by certain conventional 
ideas as to how and when to become religious. To what extent 
they would be modified if all the persons concerned had been 
influenced and guided from infancy by more normal methods is 
at the present stage of our study problematical. It would seem to 
be true that the average age of conversion as we now conceive it 
can be considerably reduced, and that this in turn will tend to make 
conversion less of an outstanding crisis. Conversion is like cross- 
ing ariver. Follow far enough up the stream and it is only a step 
across, and if you go far enough back toward its sources you may 
even pass from bank to bank without knowing it. Far down the 
stream it is very different. A man at last wakes up and says: “I 
must cross the river.” He plunges in, struggles desperately, and 
comes out drenched and panting. But with all his heroic struggle 
and furor he is only just across, the same as the other who profited 
by the strategy of the situation in crossing farther up. We may 
count that man a hero who yields late in life to some extraordinary 
appeal, and may regard his as the greater conversion, but the larger 
advantage is on the side of the child who continuously yields to 
the atmosphere and influences that make for the unfolding and 
stimulation of the spiritual life and ultimately for the conscious, 
purposeful, intelligent espousal of that life as one’s very own. 
The time, and definiteness in the consciousness of the experience of 
conversion, will also depend to some extent on temperamental con- 
siderations. We are in danger of overlooking this in the child even 
while granting it in the case of the adult. One’s relation to con- 
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version and the religious life might be compared to learning to 
swim. A great deal depends on the attitude and temperament of 
the swimmer. One plunges in. There is a quick, outstanding, 
definite decision with regard to the whole matter. Another wades 
in. He is deliberate, and cautious, and goes step by step. An- 
other runs out a short distance and then returns, but continues to 
run a little farther each time until at last he swims off. There are 
many haltings and changes of mind, but they lead at last to final 
decision. Another is forced in. He may remain and at last find 
himself and come to like it, or he may struggle and ultimately get 
out. Another seems to do little more than to sit down on the 
beach, and allow the tide to come up about him until at last it floats 
him off. By not resisting he accepts the situation and it becomes a 
matter of his own choice. For childhood conversion we must allow 
the whole range of difference in type due to temperament and 
training that the psychology of religious life and experience has 
led us to accept in the case of the adult. 

However early it may be possible to develop self-consciousness 
in religion, and a more or less clearly-defined religious experience 
in the form of “a birth through self-surrender into a realm of spir- 
itual insight and devotion,” it would still seem to be true that the 
period of adolescence affords unusual and normal opportunity for 
epochal experience and progress in the Christian life. In ado- 
lescence physical, mental, and spiritual awakenings crowd upon 
childhood a new world of social and moral possibility and responsi- 
bility. Ideas spring up with a startling rapidity and vigor, ideals 
are born with attachments to new causes and persons, and passion- 
ate loyalties are espoused that mean the remaking of the life. It 
is a time of moral activity and ideals. One of its peculiarities is 
the tendency to crises. Moral influences bear down sometimes to 
the point of depression. “It is the focal point of all psychology.” 
There is a new physical birth. Along with the physical awakening 
there comes a psychical awakening, which makes new and deeper 
religious experience not only normal but almost a natural necessity. 
There is general mental fermentation, with “definite tendencies 
toward sociality, intellectual independence, a sense of duty and 
destiny, self-consciousness, and appreciation of the true, the beauti- 
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ful and the good.” There is the assertion of personal power in the 
use of the will, a sense of responsibility that cries “I must,” and a 
purposefulness in self-determining goodness. It is the personaliz- 
ing of religion that is now going on by leaps and bounds, Definite 
religious change is not only normal, but the lack of it is abnormal. 
Without such religious change there is failure to satisfy the new 
demands of the rapidly unfolding life. Failure of this sort means 
lack of symmetry in the new life at the very time that life is taking 
form most speedily. Adolescence is the time of all times to deepen 
the personal realization of the content of religion. The central 
fact of normal adolescence is the change from an imitative type 
of religion, that accepts all upon authority, to a personal and 
energized form. There is a bursting forth into the consciousness 
of spiritual things. There is a new and enlarged sense of divine 
help and of union with God, a pushing out into the God-conscious- 
ness, When the inner life is thus crying out with new demands, 
longings and aspirations, and the secret depths of being are in 
upheaval, then the church hes at once its greatest problem and 
supreme opportunity if it is to turn to largest account for the child 
and for itself the strategy of the situation. 

The bearing of all this upon the program of the church as 
touching the child is most important. Among the various considera- 
tions in the construction of such a program these are basic and 
fundamental. The child must not be thought of as nor led to feel 
that he is a child of the devil. He becomes a sinner condemned when 
at accountable age he pulls away from God and chooses for himself 
the path of the wayward child. The child is to be taught that he 
belongs to God, and is not to be permitted to go the way of evil 
until a certain age before we try to convert him or think of him 
as religious. Without regard to age he is to have his place in 
baptism, at the holy communion, and in the associations and fellow- 
ship of the church. He is always old enough to be one of God’s 
flock, and when the urgency of choice is incumbent upon him let 
it be a choice to stay in the Kingdom rather than to get in. This 
does not mean that the child is all right as he is, or that without 
divine help and human nurture he will grow up a man of God by 
merely natural processes. It does mean that he is God’s child 
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with capacity for spiritual things, and that the child personality 
can be led to normally unfold into the divine meaning of life 
throughout the successive phases of its growing consciousness. 
The child is to be converted, but it is to be conversion normal to 
childhood, and not adult conversion. The major emphasis will 
be on personal commitment to Christ and his way for our lives, 
and the process will be that of unfolding, development, and spir- 
itual awakening unto a sense of the divine in the life and unto a 
personal assumption of Christian obligation. Our program will 
provide for and expect crises along the way. It will not repudiate 
nor disparage the child’s earlier religious life in order to be able 
to classify and label as conversion any crisis passed through in 
adolescence or subsequent life. It will see the child’s religious life 
whole, and not be too much concerned over the classification of the 
parts if only the child, by human nurture and divine power, can 
be brought out into a large place in spiritual life and usefulness. 
The religious worker for to-day will understand childhood and the 
psychology of the child’s religious life. He will be quick to recog- 
nize the various phases in the growing consciousness of the divine 
meaning of life, and also the epochal significance of adolescence, 
not as the beginning of religion in a child but as a new stage big 
with meaning in spiritual awakening and the personalizing of 
religion. Adolescence is the normal time for spiritual happenings 
that are a challenge, not to begin, but to go on faster and farther 
in the Christian life. The religious guide and teacher will give 
special attention to cultivation and awakening of the sense of the 
divine, and will not himself regard, nor allow the child to regard, 
life with God and in God as a mere human process. At the same 
time he will see that there is a normal human process for the work- 
ing of the divine power and purpose in the child’s life. That 
human process will utilize largely the educational and cultural 
method in a religious nurture that is shot through with the evan- 
gelical passion and objective. The constant, careful, purposeful 
striving that sees clearly the goal and the scope of the task is 
likely to be more fruitful in genuinely spiritual values in the life 
of the child than are ordinary evangelistic methods, particularly 
when such methods are employed in a mixed audience with adapta- 
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tion chiefly to adult life. No evangelistic appeal, even though it 
be declared to result in conversion of the child and proves to be 
truly epochal in spiritual significance, should be considered an end 
in itself, but only an important incident along the way in the 
child’s religious life. Because of such experience, with its larger 
unfolding of the meaning and responsibilities of life and its 
aroused and awakened spiritual sensibilities, the child is not in 
less need, but in more, of being carefully led and faithfully taught. 
We are never through with the task merely because the child is 
converted ; we are merely set to a new and advanced phase of the 
task. The obligations that ere upon the church with respect to 
childhood religion are of the type that are forever and ever, world 
without end, but they are the most winning and fruitful field of all 
the church’s endeavor. 


S.C rhe 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


WueEn Lowell died, at the age of seventy-two, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who lacked but a few days of completing his eighty-second 
year, addressed to his memory the beautiful poem beginning, 
“Thou shouldst have sung the swan song for the choir”—for 
Lowell was the youngest of the immortal New England group of 
poets. Bryant is often counted with these, but he was considerably 
older, did not have much association with the others, and lived 
a large part of his life in New York. But Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell all seem to belong to Boston, and 
all but Whittier to Harvard. Lowell was not only the youngest 
of the group but he had the shortest life. Longfellow went at 
seventy-five, Emerson at almost seventy-nine, and all the others 
passed four-score. It was left for Holmes to sing the swan song, 
although Whittier survived Lowell more than a year. When 
Holmes passed away, in 1894, the wondrous group was gone and 
we may well doubt if America will ever see such another. It would 
be very hard to say which of them was the greatest, but few, if 
any, would be willing to say that Lowell was the least. He might 
be surpassed in philosophic power by Emerson, in amount of beau- 
tiful verse by Longfellow, and in some particular by each of the 
rest, but in one respect he was the greatest: his versatility made 
him the most typical American of them all. He was lawyer, editor, 
professor, poet, essayist, critic, reformer, politician, diplomatist. 

James Russell Lowell was born at Cambridge, Mass., on 
February 22, Washington’s birthday, in 1819, in a house called 
Elmwood, about half a mile from the Cragie or Longfellow House 
and from that “house with a gambrel roof” where Holmes first 
saw the light, and on August 12, 1891, he died in the same house. 
Like Emerson and Holmes, he was the son of a clergyman, of 
“the Brahmin caste,” as Holmes puts it. The family has always 
been of note in Massachusetts, giving their name to a great manu- 


facturing city and furnishing a considerable number of men of at 
least local fame. The poet’s brother, Robert Traill Spence, was 
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an Episcopal clergyman, a novelist, a poet, and a college professor. 
His nephew, Charles Russell, a gallant soldier in the Civil War, 
married a sister of Colonel Robert Shaw, fell at Cedar Creek, and 
is touchingly commemorated in his uncle’s verse. To-day the 
president of Harvard University worthily maintains the family 
traditions. 

Lowell entered Harvard before he was sixteen and graduated 
at nineteen in the class of 1838. He was only a fair student, but 
read very widely and showed such a talent for verse that he was 
made class poet. For several years after his graduation he was 
apparently trying to find himself. He was admitted to the bar, 
but never really devoted himself to the law. His bent was de- 
cidedly toward literature. He was greatly encouraged and up- 
lifted by his love for Maria White, who became his wife in 1844. 
She was a beautiful woman, of much literary ability and an ardent 
champion of great moral reforms. Her influence undoubtedly had 
much to do with her husband’s anti-slavery principles and poems. 
They had four children, three of whom died very young. One 
daughter survived both parents. Mrs. Lowell died in 1853 and 
Lowell afterward married Frances Dunlap, who made him a happy 
home until her death in England in 1885. In 1855 Lowell was 
chosen to take Longfellow’s place as a Harvard professor and he 
held that chair until 1877. For two years he was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, its first editor, and for ten years he was one 
of the editors of the North American Review. In 1877 his interest 
in politics of the best type was recognized by his appointment as 
minister to Spain. In 1880 he was transferred to England and 
represented his country there until 1885. - The rest of his life was 
passed in miscellaneous literary and public work. 

Unless it were in his youthful attempts at the law, Lowell 
never failed in anything, but he was much more of a success in 
some things than in others. In his work as editor and professor 
there was nothing outstanding. So far as that was concerned he 
might be just one of the thousands of men who have done good 
work and helped the intellectual development of others, but he 
deserves special study in three aspects: as public man, as critic, 
and as poet. Of course the literary element pervaded everything. 
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In his youth he satirized himself in the couplet, in “A Fable for 
Critics,” 


“There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bunch of isms tied together with rhyme.” 


In 1877 he was not interested in a certain diplomatic appointment 
which was suggested to him as possible, but plaintively remarked 
that he would enjoy using the library at Madrid, so he was ap- 
pointed to Spain. Behind the humor of these things lies the fact 
that he could not get away from either literature or politics. He 
could, and frequently did, bury himself in his library for days 
at a time, but some good cause, some public duty, some moral 
reform, was sure to call him out. His anti-slavery work was of 
great importance and much of his poetry was concerned with the 
various matters connected with that struggle, culminating perhaps 
in the Lincoln passage of his Commemoration Ode, and his essays 
or speeches on public matters (one hardly knows which to call 
them) offered to his countrymen a better wisdom than many of 
them appreciated. His diplomatic career had nothing spectacular 
nor startling about it, but he worthily represented his nation and 
gave a noble and dignified tone to his administration of interna- 
tional affairs. A country may be proud when it can send such repre- 
sentatives abroad. Probably the most distinctive thing one can say 
about Lowell is that he was the greatest literary critic of America. 
Very few men have been as widely read as he and still fewer have 
had the exquisite judgment, the artistic recognition of beauty and 
of power, the honesty of opinion, and the delicate and delicious 
humor to flavor the whole which appear in the critical writings 
of Lowell. To quote the titles, “Among My Books” and “My 
Study Windows,” will bring to many delightful memories of the 
time when Lowell helped them to learn what good literature really 
was, 

And into what odd corners of literature he penetrated. Noth- 
ing was too old or too obscure for him. And how he enjoyed his 
finds. One story for which we have a particular appreciation tells 
how he sat up all night to read the life of Peter Cartwright and 
appeared at a friend’s in the morning in a state of wild enthusiasm 
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over the backwoods preacher. The “Fable for Critics” in one 
sense belongs with Lowell’s criticism. It is verse, of course, but 
it contains the most audacious rhymes ever made by anybody 
except Robert Browning. It has given us some proverbial charac- 
terizations of Lowell’s literary contemporaries and most of his 
judgments are just, if the general opinion of later critics may 
decide the matter. Probably the opinion most likely to be dis- 
puted is that on Poe: 


“Three fifths of him genius and two fifths sheer fudge.” 


But the fudge is there, and as we read Poe we wonder how a man 
of his transcendent genius ever wrote such stuff as he did at times. 
Lord Beaconsfield gave us the immortal epigram that the critics 
are the men who have failed in literature and art. The sneer 
really has at least this truth, that the gift of doing and the gift 
of appreciation are not the same. But while Lowell was the great- 
est American critic he was no contemptible writer in a purely 
original way. He holds a very honorable rank. Had he written 
nothing and done nothing except his verse he would have been 
deservedly immortal. 

His first publication was a pamphlet containing his class 
poem. Then in 1841 he published a volume, entitled “A Year’s 
Life,” containing about seventy poems and sonnets. Only two of 
these seem to have attained that degree of success shown by their 
being quoted and printed anywhere except in the formal editions 
of their author’s works. One of these is “The Heritage”—“The 
rich man’s son inherits lands” —and the other is entitled “A Para- 
ble.” It is the story of a prophet who climbs a mountain to seek 
a revelation and finds it in a flower which he might have seen at 
home. The poem really should be more familiar than it is. Better 
and better work appeared, though mixed with things of ambitious 
mediocrity, and at the age of twenty-five Lowell gave his country- 
men a poem almost as much associated with him as “The Raven” 
is with Poe. One might criticize by calling “The Present Crisis” 
preaching instead of poetry, but that would rule out much of the 
world’s best poetry. A score of familiar quotations might be 
easily given, but, in fact, the whole poem is one “familiar quota- 
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tion.” It has always made a special appeal to the young, perhaps 
because it came from the heart of youth. One looks back to the 
time when he first found it as to other great experiences. There 
are many “peaks in Darien” besides the one Keats found when 
he first saw Homer. Among the many burning words of Lowell 
one line alone is a psalm, a proverb, a sermon, a poem: 


“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin.” 


While Lowell wrote serious and noble verse on the great 
question of his day, his most famous contribution to the anti-slavery 
discussion, with its associated topics, is the “Biglow Papers.” The 
astonishing Yankee dialect, the righteous indignation mixed with 
delightful satire, the humor and pathos, all these show the marvel- 
ous power of the writer. Probably no later generation will ever 
read them as their own did, and we can even imagine philologists 
being their chief students by and by; but somehow we feel they 
never ought to be forgotten, and we think that if we can still bear 
the dialect of Burns we ought not to despise that of Lowell. And 
this may introduce the statement that one “by-product” of this 
famous political satire is superior to Burns in his own field. In 
the midst of his satire Lowell wrote a few verses in the same dialect 
but of an idyllic character and subsequently expanded them into 
“The Courtin’.” This is the only poem of its kind which has won 
a sure place in American literature. Burns wrote many love 
poems in Scottish dialect, but the gay ones are of questionable 
morality, or worse than questionable, and the pure ones are sad. 
But Lowell gave us one in the Yankee dialect at once gay and 
strong, pure and passionate. It seems a great pity that neither 
he nor anyone else ever did it again. 

Lowell’s versatility as a poet is shown by the fact that the 
“Biglow Papers,” “A Fable for Critics,” and “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” all appeared in the same year, 1848. Any one of these 
would have been a remarkable achievement in a man of twenty- 
nine years. To produce the three so nearly together is certainly 
suggestive of genius. The first and second have some resemblances 
to each other, not in dialect but in wit, fun, and satire, but the 
third is very different. On the whole we incline to consider “Sir 
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Launfal” the finest achievement of Lowell in poetry. It may be 
inferior in dignity to the famous “Commemoration Ode,” but it 
tells a beautiful story with a beautiful moral and it tells it in 
exquisite verse. Tried by the quotation test it ranks very high: 


“*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


“What is so rare as a day in June?” 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three: 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


The New England poets were all given to the discussion of 
religious matters, though Whittier is the only one who impresses 
us as being what is conventionally called a religious man. Lowell’s 
father is commonly called a Unitarian, though one authority de 
clares he would not join either party and tried to hold the balance 
between the old and the new. But this would inevitably rank 
him with the liberals. Lowell certainly never had to struggle with 
the old Calvinism and seems never to have been a controversialist 
like Holmes. His attitude seems always to be Christian, but he 
never made personal professions of faith and in later years fell 
in with “modern” and scientific theories. He was even accused 
of being an unbeliever, especially with regard to immortality. An 
Episcopalian clergyman read the burial service at his grave, but 
some were displeased that a Unitarian did not officiate, declaring 
that Lowell had never repudiated his father’s beliefs. But what- 
ever may have been Lowell’s weaknesses of faith and deficiencies 
of religious experience his writings all have the Christian atmos- 
phere. A peering analytic critic, who will never take orthodoxy 
for granted but insists it must be actually and definitely expressed, 
might ask us where Lowell teaches the divinity of Christ, and 
various other things. But most of us will be very well satisfied 
with the Christ whose spirit is felt even in the “Biglow Papers,” 


“We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and pillage,” 


and who comes in a vision to Sir Launfal, 


“Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man.” 
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We cannot say what doubts of immortality may have come to 
Lowell in later years, but when his little daughter died he wrote, 


“Immortal? I feel it and know it; 
Who doubts it of such as she?” 


And the Palinode of “Auf Wiedersehen” has words which have 
comforted many bereaved hearts and may well bring to a close our 
little study of Lowell, trusting that He who deals gently with even 
a weak faith will at last fulfill the promise of these lines to their 
author and to us all: 


“Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 
Though thou in outer dark remain; 
One sweet sad voice ennobles death, 
And still, for eighteen centuries, saith 
Softiy,—‘Auf Wiedersehen!’ 


“If earth another grave must bear, 
Yet heaven hath won a sweeter strain, 
And something whispers my despair 
That, from an orient chamber there, 
Floats down, ‘Auf Wiedersehen!’” 


om A db Mawrabnd 
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DEALING WITH THE UNSPEAKABLE CRIME 


Ir some wild beast of the jungle had stalked his prey along a 
Kentucky highway and leaped away after leaving the breathless, 
broken body of a ten-year-old school girl, passionate anger could 
not have been stirred as it was stirred in this community by a 
brutal negro committing an assault and murder hardly paralleled 
in the annals of crime. Though it occurred during the first week 
of February, and this is being written two weeks later, martial 
law still prevails in Lexington and the regulars are deployed about 
the court house. 

Little would be accomplished by describing the crime of 
which Will Locket, in the uniform of a soldier, was guilty; and it 
is not the purpose of the present writer, who witnessed the mob 
violence which broke out five days later, to chronicle the events 
which resulted in the killing of six men and the wounding of some 
twenty others. The whole State has been stirred, and the tragedy 
has given rise to much irresponsible talk and some foolish writing. 
It is with the hope that such scenes may never be repeated that the 
best men and women are seeking to have constructive measures 
passed by our State Legislature. 

Attempts at lynching in the South center, for the most part, 
about the unspeakable crimes of degenerate negroes. Unless one 
actually lives in the South, and that for a period of years, one can- 
not appreciate the intensity of the passion for vengeance which 
takes possession of a considerable element of the populace. It is 
only within the States where such conditions exist that the remedy 
for lynch law can be found and applied. 

An execution by the mob leads inevitably to contempt for law 
and the courts. When resorted to it is recognized as a necessary 
evil. It is not, as might be supposed, that men prefer lawlessness. 
But the law of self-preservation is strong, and the delays and 
uncertainties of the civil law leave larger loops than the slip-noose 
of the mob. In fact citizens writing for the public press have 
objected to the words “mob” and “riots” as used in editorials upon 
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the Bluegrass tragedy, declaring over their names that the crowd 
which undertook to execute summary vengeance upor. the slayer 
of little Geneva Hardman was composed of the best citizenry of 
Kentucky. Not to defend this position, but to show why this 
point of view is possible, it may be worth while to summarize the 
chief elements in this deplorable situation. 

If it be borne in mind, what the Brooklyn Eagle has stated, 
that this is the first instance south of the Mason and Dixon line 
when the mob was stopped by bullets fired by the soldiery, then 
some courage was required by Governor Morrow, the officials of 
Fayette County, and the State guards to resist the popular de- 
mands, for all knew well the spirit of the populace. From time 
immemorial there has prevailed over the Southland an unwritten 
law, or better, a persistent custom, that the brute guilty of rape be 
tied to a stake and burned, or led to the nearest tree and hanged. 
The morally indignant people are in no wise delayed by the 
formality of ceremony. 

Despite the published warning of General Deweese that the 
law in this case would have its way, several thousand citizens 
gathered in front of the court house, showing at once a temper 
hostile to the police and soldiers. Evidently many believed that a 
strong and determined demonstration was all that would be neces- 
sary to “overpower” the officials. Some even questioned whether 
soldiers would shoot down citizens who believed that in taking the 
miserable prisoner by violence they were only upholding the best 
traditions of Kentucky and the South. On, on came the mis- 
guided and overwrought crowd, a hundred of them overpassing the 
“dead line,” and against command, warning, and patient entreaty 
pressing up the steps, led by a burly, determined man with a hang- 
man’s noose. Then at the last minute the quick command, the 
fusillade of bullets, and the dead stretched out upon lawn and 
pavement never to rise! It marked the beginning of a new 
chapter. The written law had superseded the “unwritten” law. 

In considering the Southern attitude toward the unspeakable 
crime it must not be inferred that the black race sympathizes with 
one of their number guilty of rape. Their leaders condemn these 
brutal outrages, not alone because of fear, but with a sense of deep- 
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est shame. It was the united efforts of white and black men, who 
followed with relentless pursuit, that led to the capture of this 
inhuman monster at South Elkhorn. The leading ministers, 
teachers, and professional men of the colored race published their 
fiery denunciation of this heinous crime. The moral solidarity of 
the community gave full notice to all men that whosoever, black or 
white, commits such a crime will suffer certain death. 

Another element not generally understood is the fiery passion 
with which the typical Southern man protects his wife and chil- 
dren. His chivalry is not a superficial “talking point,” but a part 
of his religion. The women and the children of the South, outside 
the cities and towns, cannot venture safely a hundred yards from 
their houses without a protector. This possible danger is never 
quite absent from the thoughts of the father and husband and 
brother. As a result, whenever a negro guilty of assaulting a 
white woman is caught, the pent-up passions of white men are 
capable of producing a terrific explosion. But the deepest expres- 
sions of indignation come from the lips of white women. If the 
men had not rallied to storm our guarded courthouse there were 
plenty of women who would have undertaken to force their way. 
One wonders with a shudder whether the soldiers would have fired 
into the ranks of determined women. Fortunately they were not 
compelled to carry their high sense of duty so far. 

Primarily the issue involved in the Lexington tragedy is not 
the negro problem. The summoning of the State troops, and later 
the calling out of the regulars to the number of eight hundred men, 
was not to save the life of the colored prisoner. His miserable 
figure sinks into the background. All right-minded citizens regard 
his crime with loathing and revulsion, grateful that after a fair 
trial by jury, he will surely pay for his crime with his life. But 
the contest between the governing authorities and lawlessness has 
at the present time a nation-wide significance. One question all 
the States, North and South, must decide once and for all: Has 
the government the right and the power to perform the office it was 
established to perform? When we have dispassionately weighed 
the worst possible case, and made all possible allowances for 
vindictive and protective passions and the law’s delays, we can 
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find no place short of anarchy for a mob of angry men and women 
to tear their guilty victim limb from limb. General Marshall, 
speaking on the streets of this passion-tossed city the other day, 
put it in terse, military fashion, “Things are not done that way in 
this country.” There is probably no more momentous struggle 
going on in the United States in this year of our Lord, 1920, than 
the struggle to preserve the order and respect of our courts. The 
first battle of Lexington was for the establishment of liberty; the 
second “battle” of Lexington was for the vindication of law. 

The slow process of the law, no doubt, has been provocative 
of violence in the case of the crime we are considering. The laws 
of Kentucky, as of many other States, provide that the prisoner 
cannot be executed within thirty days of the pronouncement of the 
death sentence. Ordinarily this would be a wise provision made 
to permit the submission of new evidence at a second trial. But it 
furnishes larger opportunity for the escape of a prisoner found 
guilty and already sentenced. In the case of rape the community 
is never in a mood to brook delay. A certain element will act upon 
an ancient belief that if you want a thing well done you should do 
it yourself. Hence the demand has been made for the citizens to 
appoint in every community in the State committees of safety. 
But safety will be found only in having the legally constituted offi- 
cials of the county execute the laws. A trial in court, giving the 
defendant the benefit of able, courageous lawyers appointed by the 
court, with the fixed execution of the criminal resulting from the 
orderly processes of law—this alone gives enduring stability to 
society. 

If the wheels of justice were thrown into high gear for this 
particular crime it would be very less frequently committed here- 
after, and when it was the people would be satisfied to see the law 
carried out. Such swift and impressive procedure as they have 
in Canada has wiped out nine tenths of their crime. Canadian 
justice is quoted favorably over the civilized world, and if a man 
would commit murder there he knows he has but thirteen days to 
live. There are less murders committed in all of Canada than in 
the one city of Chicago. The mounted police of Canada are more 
certain than the mob that they will get their man and they are 
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about as swift. These trained officers know no county lines; they 
have even slipped over our border to seize a fugitive and have 
arrested him after taking him back. Some of our States have 
adopted the Canadian system and the State police forces of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Texas have already made life in the rural 
sections of those States much safer. We may not boast of the 
majesty of law until every man, woman, and child, the rich and 
the poor alike, are amply protected under the laws of the country 
in which they live. 

There yet remains in this country a mass of citizenship, 
reared under vicious influences, that must be Americanized. The 
churches, schools, and community welfare organizations are the 
preventative influences that must be relied upon to uplift the moral 
conditions under which our children are reared. The problem is 
larger than one State or one race. This negro from Kentucky, 
who is about to die at thirty-three years of age, merely serves as 
an illustration. His last statement is suggestive of the remedy to 
be applied: “I have no defense to make. My father and mother 
are dead and I have no blood kin that I know of. I have had very 
little education. I have had a disease for ten or fifteen years. It 
may be this had something to do with the act I have committed. 
This disease and my ignorance are all I have to offer. My wife 
died about a month ago and this has been on my mind.” There 
are no considerations by which it can be made to appear profitable 
for the state to rear and execute such a degenerate. Like Judas he 
only lived to have it said, “It were better if he had never been 
born.” While his trial was progressing and the mob was demand- 
ing his body, more than a score of city churches looked down upon 
that court-house scene, and at the same time a State university and 
various colleges and high schools looked on in helplessness. 

That such a beautiful and cultured city should witness such 
scenes calls for explanation. It is not that these fixed beacon 
lights of education and religion have failed to point the way of 
human happiness and welfare. It is not that the teachers of 
justice, righteousness, and patriotism have ceased in the land. But 
it is because these influences have not been universally distributed 
and disseminated. Even now there are plenty of low, abandoned 
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places where the moral sunshine never reaches but where this sort 
of spawn is bred. If we would save our manhood that is now in 
the making, there must be a thorough hunting down of vicious 
influences and an energy that knows no weariness, Even the indi- 
viduals who compose our mobs must be brought to think twice upon 
their duty to all men. There cannot be a mob where there is 
second thought. When Roosevelt was police commissioner of New 
York he asked a burly Irish applicant, “How would you go about 
it to disperse a mob?” “Begorra,” came the prompt reply, “I’d 
pass around me cap for a collection, sir!’ A call to humble, quiet 
duty will send home many a fire-eater. 

The chastening experiences since the war are teaching us that 
it is a wearisome climb and that we have a long way yet to go. 
There is no quick-relief balm to cure our deepest internal maladies. 
We must attempt such healing in the spirit of that great Ken- 
tuckian who strove “with malice toward none, and charity for 
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THE HUMOR OF FRANCIS ASBURY 


Humor is an essential element of the soul. It is the bubbling 
up of the best that is in us. Any one devoid of a sense of humor 
is very unfortunate; the unevenly built men and women in 
public and private life are illustrations of this fact. In order 
to get a perfect picture of a person in real life, we take them 
unawares and get a snapshot; if we want to get the real inner 
life of a man, we read what he has written in private. The open 
book of a man’s life is not read until after he has “finished his 
course.” It may not be read understandingly until generations 
after he is gone. Those who read Moses, and Paul, and John 
Wesley today get a better likeness of them than was possible 
hitherto. 

The same is true concerning Francis Asbury, “the prophet 
of the long road.” We are taking a new interest in reading his 
“Journals,” the only authentic records we have of his most event- 
ful life. There is so much of the pathetic in his life, that we may 
have failed to recognize the deep vein of humor running through 
it all. It was this, reinforced by an all-conquering faith in God, 
that made it possible for him to become a chief pioneer in western 
civilization. He was not an ascetic nor a mystic; he was a man of 
good sense and of good humor. 

“Dust, fever, and too much company,” he records, “these 
are my trials; peace and perfect love, these are my consolations.” 
Dirt was a very common thing in his day among the people to 
whom he ministered. He sometimes longed for a clean board on 
which to lie down and sleep. “I lay along on the floor on a few 
deerskins with fleas; how glad would I be for a plain, clean 
plank to lie on, as preferable to the beds, for where the beds are 
in bad state, the floors are worse.” Another time he writes; 
“The house is not the most agreeable, the size of it 20 x 16; there 
are seven beds and sixteen persons therein, and some noisy chil- 
dren ; so I dwell among briars and thorns.” Again we read, “There 
is no security against itch but sleeping in a brimstone shirt.” It 
was after having been laid up with a fever that he wrote: “Here is 
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a bishop who can neither stand to preach nor kneel to pray.” 
He went hungry sometimes and he could say, “He who suffers 
a famine will better know how to enjoy a feast.” It was not in 
a complaining spirit that he records: “Heavy sweats and a high 
fever were my companions in the night.” Like a former mission- 
ary, he had learned how to use these “light afflictions” to the 
advantage of his ministry. This helped him in living up to the 
standard he had set: “There is no security against apostasy, as 
taught by Christ and the apostles, but by going on to perfection.” 

There was a short period during the Revolutionary war in 
which he was compelled to cease from his active public work: 
“This is an excellent season for dressing my own vineyard,” he 
writes. He loved retirement and believed that “too much com- 
pany is both disagreeable and dangerous.” “When among my 
friends,” he says, “my mind is inclined to a degree of cheerful- 
ness bordering on levity.” At another time, “I felt condemned 
for telling humorous anecdotes,” but he did not know whether 
it was guilt or fear. “Unprofitable company” was a torture to 
him. “If there were no other hell than the company of wicked 
men, I would shun that.” “A presiding elder put his feet upon 
the banister of my pulpit; it was like thorns to my flesh until he 
had taken it down.” 

Like the rest of us he did not like dry preaching. Of a certain 
brother he says, “I heard him out, as I could not get my horse 
and bags. I surely believe the sermon was his own—it was so 
much like his conversation.” His advice to his preachers was, 
“Preach as though you had been in heaven among its celestial 
inhabitants, and had hovered over the bottomless pit, and had 
beheld the tortures and heard the groans of the damned.” Some 
of the preachers of his day were “unskilled surgeons, who put 
their patients to pain without profit.” In his criticisms he did 
not spare himself: “I attempted to preach at Bath, on ‘the lame 
and the blind’; the discourse was very lame, and it may be I left 
my hearers as I found them—blind.” Another time he says, “My 
congregation was small, and so was my power of speech.” Again, 
“Some of my friends were so unguarded or so imprudent as to 
commend me to my face.” Here is what he thought of some of his 
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preachers: Of Mr. Rankin, “He will never be admired as a 
preacher—but as a disciplinarian, he will have his place”; of 
Richard Wright, “He is spoiled by his gifts.” He writes of one 
of his young preachers who had taken a wife: “I find the care 
of a wife begins to humble my young friend, and makes him very 
teachable; I had always thought he carried great sail—he will 
have ballast now.” He describes a discourse of one of his preachers 
as “dry and full of stiffness.” Another used “a few pompous, 
swelling words, which pass for something great with short-sighted 
people.” Among his brief petitions is this: “Keep me from 
preaching empty stuff to please the ear.” 

Freeborn Garrettson said of Asbury : “He prayed the best, and 
he prayed the most of any man I ever knew.” His own definition 
of prayer as recorded in his Journal is, “Prayer is the sword of 
the preacher, the life of the Christian, the terror of hell, and the 
devil’s plague.” He had no sympathy with half-hearted Methodists 
and said he could not “be guided by such.” The “Springs” were 
the best place and the worst place he was ever in, “good for 
health, but injurious to religion.” The same is true of many 
resorts at the present time. The greatest needs of Boston were 
“good water and good religion.” Of a place in the South, “I can- 
not report great things for religion, but cotton sells high.” That 
he was quick to see the ludicrous is indicated by the following: 
“T reproved myself for a sudden and violent laugh at a man 
giving an old negro woman her liberty because she had too much 
religion.” At one time he rode a stiff-jointed horse, that he would 
not use excepting to “save souls, or for the health of a brother.” 
He found that often when men “become rich they forget that they 
are Methodists.” A man wanted to beg or borrow $50.00 of 
him: “He might as well have asked me for Peru.” 

After receiving his last letter from John Wesley he writes, 
“T received a bitter pill from one of my best friends.” Referring 
to a letter received from the South he says, “Perhaps soon we shall 
be thought unfit for company for their dogs”; and again, 
“Those who have gone from us in Virginia have drawn a picture 
of me which is not taken from life.” There were various causes 
for backsliding: “Many dispute away what little religion they 
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have.” “Some people are so full of politics, they have turned all 
religion out of doors.” 

But in spite of all the difficulties arising from without and 
from within, he was always very optimistic as to the future of 
Methodism. In 1798 he writes: “I make no doubt the Methodists 
will be a numerous and wealthy people.” Like Abraham, he 
rejoiced to see a better day: “he saw it and was glad.” In Septem- 
ber, 1807, he wrote: “I am young again and boast of being able 
to ride 6,000 miles in ten months.” Eight years later he writes: 
“T must halt or order my grave.” He died the following year. 
There is a touch of pathos in his last entries: “I have little to 
leave except a journey of 5,000 miles a year; the care of 100,000 
souls; the arrangement of 400 preachers, to which I may add 
the murmurs and discontent of preachers; who wants this legacy ? 
They who do are welcome to it”; and six months before he died 
he makes this entry, “I resign the station to Bishop McKendree. 
I will take away my feet. It is my 55th year in the ministry, 
and the 45th of my labors in America; my mind enjoys great 
peace and divine consolations.” 

Among his last words recorded are these: “I live in God, 
moment by moment, broken to pieces.” There are several par- 
ticulars in which he lived as his Master: “I cannot be hid,” and 
“T have lived long enough to be loved and to be hated, to be admired 
and to be feared.” Like Paul and others who preceded him in 
apostolic labors, he never married: “I hope God and the sex will 
forgive me,” he says. But with a family at that day, his gigantic 
task would not have been performed. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, the historian of Methodism, says of Francis 
Asbury: “Though not the first, he was the chief founder of the 
denomination in the New World. The history of Christianity, 
since the apostolic age, affords not a more perfect example of 
ministerial and episcopal devotion. . . . In American Methodism 
he ranks immeasurably above all his contemporaries and suc- 


cessors.’’ 
A) 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


America’s fortunes are based upon two great ideas—edu- 
cation and democracy. These two ideas are as potent and far- 
reaching as any two ideas that exist in the world. And one 
is almost exactly as important as the other. They belong side 
by side. They ought never to be separated. The purpose of this 
article is to interpret and discuss these two related ideas—par- 
ticularly as they bear upon adult education in America. 

The word education cames directly from a Latin word which 
means to lead forth, or draw out. In its proper meaning, then, 
education is the unfolding or leading forth of the total capacities 
of a human being. Many and interesting definitions of education 
have been given by various wise men. Plato says: “The purpose 
of education is to give to the body and to the soul all the beauty 
and all the perfection of which they are capable.” And John 
Stuart Mill: “Education includes whatever we do for ourselves 
and whatever is done for us by others for the express purpose of 
bringing us nearer the perfection of our nature.” “Education is the 
preparation for complete living,” says Herbert Spencer. “To 
gain wisdom or skill in school or out is education,” writes David 
Starr Jordan. 

Now, so long as we live education never ceases. It would 
have been better if Herbert Spencer had said, Education is the 
process of complete living. No one is either too young or too 
old to proceed with his education. The baby in the cradle who 
is making patient and laborious efforts to get hold of the distant, 
alien, soft pink object that is his big toe, is carrying on his edu- 
eation. He will soon learn that this big toe is a part of himself, 
but that the rattle which lies by his side is not. A few years ago 
there were enrolled in the University of Arizona a grandmother, 
her daughter, and a grandchild. My mother graduated from 
the Chautauqua Institution after she had raised a family of 
nine children. Her public school work came to a close when she 
was eleven, and she was married before she was sixteen. But 
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her mind was always keen and alert, and she never ceased to 
desire an education, so while her children one after the other 
were being trained at college she set to work, too, to make good 
as best she could her early deficiencies. To-day she is as well 
informed and as open-minded as any of her college-trained sons 
and daughters. All this well illustrates Longfellow’s beautiful 


lines: 
“For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


II 


There is no one way in which men become educated. The 
ways are many and various. Some people have the false notion 
that only those who go to school are educated. They think that 
there is no learning except what one gets from books, in classes, 
in set ways. Now it is true that the school is the established 
way; that it is a systematic way; that education is simplified in 
this way; that first things come first; that rudimentary and essen- 
tial facts and principles are learned this way at the right time 
and in the right order. For these and other reasons, it is surely 
unpardonable for a child not to go to school if he can. But we 
should never forget that some of the best educated people have 
had almost no regular schooling. Horace Greeley, one of the best 
and wisest men America has produced, attended school less than 
four years during his entire life; and his formal education was 
limited to the district school as it existed in New England one 
hundred years ago. Abraham Lincoln’s lack of schooling is still 
more striking. In a brief account of his life which Lincoln 
wrote after he became famous he says: “There were some schools, 
so-called, but no qualification was ever required of a teacher be- 
yond readin’, writin’, and cipherin’, to the Rule of Three... . 
I could read, write, and cipher, to the Rule of Three, but that was 
all. I have not been to school since. The little advance I now 
have upon this store of education I have picked up from time to 
time under the pressure of necessity.” Think of that for the 
greatest and most beloved man of modern times! And think of 
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the vastness and the value of what he picked up under the pres- 
sure of necessity! On the other hand, we have had some famous 
educated fools; and there are scores of young people in our 
schools and colleges to-day who are getting the very worst educa- 
tion that money can buy. 


III 


Experience is one of the surest and soundest methods of edu- 
cation. Experience comes from a Latin word that means to try, 
to test, to pass through. And men learn much by trying things, 
by testing them, and by actually passing through them. It is 
sometimes a hard way to learn; and often deep scars are left 
hy the trials through which the learner passes. Too frequently 
the experimenter does not survive the lesson. It is a tragic thing 
that a child must be disfigured for life in order to learn that 
fire will burn, or that coal-oil and lighted matches do not belong 
together. Scientists and teachers daily regret that a boy must 
lay down his life in order to learn that a loaded gun is always 
sure to kill. But what is learned by experience is well learned. 
The lessons stick. And practical necessity is a powerful prompter 
and revealer. In an emergency we must find a way or perish. It 
is a fine part of this method of education, too, that men who have 
learned thus in the hard school of the world come thereby to have 
a wonderful confidence in their own powers, and so undertake 
new and dangerous advances into the field of knowledge. The 
world owes much to its Henry Stanleys, its Daniel Boones, its 
Thomas Edisons and Luthur Burbanks. 


IV 


Friendship is a great educator. We learn from association. 
Not only do worthy friends stimulate us to imitate their fine 
qualities, but freely, gladly, often unconsciously, they transmit 
their stores of knowledge. If we have wise friends and many 
friends, we may become widely educated through them. There 
is no finer example of the value of friendship as an educational 
force than that of Tom Poole and his friends. Tom Poole was 
a rough, brusque tanner and land-owner in England. From boy- 
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hood he had a passion for education; but his harsh old father 
sneered at learning; denied him the privilege of académic and 
university training; and apprenticed him to the tanner’s trade. 
But Tom Poole was made of heroic stuff. He determined to se- 
cure an education anyway. He got books about him; studied 
Latin; and read widely in various directions. He had a genius 
for friendship—particularly for friendship with men of genius. 
He reverenced genius, and delighted above all things to commune 
with great minds and help create an atmosphere in which they 
could best reveal themselves. He came, thus, into intimate friend- 
ship with the poet Coleridge, and later with Wordsworth and 
Dorothy and Charles Lamb, and Sir Humphry Davy, and the 
Wedgwood brothers—inventors of the Wedgwood pottery—and 
many other wise men and cultivated women; so that his whole 
mind and soul became expanded and uplifted. 


V 


Education is gained through emotional and spiritual crises. 
Love and joy, bereavement and renunciation, and, indeed, all 
true and great passions are in themselves highly educative forces ; 
and when these experiences are sudden and poignant vital truths 
often come to birth in an instant; and often in such moments 
we are granted profound and organizing insights into the heart 
of things. Whole regions of life, hitherto barren or unexplored, 
are suddenly illuminated with a flood of revealing light. The 
poet Browning makes much of these high moments of spiritual 
insight and growth. Many of his most wonderful poems are 
dramatic renderings of these decisive hours of passion and ener- 
gized will. Sometimes, the sweeter, less violent emotional experi- 
ences have far-reaching educational results. Many a man remem- 
bers how as a youth he stepped stolidly or reluctantly into the old 
familiar school room some autumn morning—the first of the 
school year—when the crisp air was just beginning to leave its crim- 
son imprint upon forest and field. He will recall how his reluct- 
ance or indifference suddenly gave place to thrilling interest as 
his eyes-fell upon the new teacher; and he heard her voice giv- 
ing vividness and charm to what he had hitherto thought stupid 
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and inanimate. From that instant learning became a pleasure. 
Whatever that teacher said or did had zest for him. The school- 
house became a shrine; and upon his books from day to day there 
fell a heavenly light. 

But these educational accelerations come chiefly with highly 
emotional experiences. There comes a national crisis when the 
hearts of all true patriots are stirred to the depths. Patriotism 
is quickened into intense activity. The whole nation is aroused 
so that every sense and every spiritual energy is stretched to the 
utmost. The result is that tens of thousands of self-satisfied 
apathetic citizens grow more in a single month than would have 
been the case in five years of normal and monotonous life. The 
minds of men are shocked out of their lethargy; they have new 
horizons opened to them; they are forced into intimate associa- 
tions with interesting fellow citizens whom they had barely known, 
and whose virtues they had scarcely guessed; geography and 
history become living realities to them; and they feel a deep af- 
fection for foreigners across the sea of whose existence they had 
hardly known. Sometimes a deep religious experience transforms 
a man’s outer as well as his inner world. We have many authentic 
and thrilling examples of mental and spiritual awakenings of this 
kind. Moody’s conversion is a familiar one. Moody was a slow, 
stupid, uninteresting youth before this vital religious change. 
But his whole nature became transformed. He was visited with 
genuine spiritual illumination. It was as if one should plunge 
a lighted candle into oxygen—there was a glow of white radiance. 
Moody’s mental powers were quickened as well as his emotional 
nature, so that he became one of the greatest teachers of his 
generation. He reached and stimulated the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who otherwise, no doubt, would 
have remained untouched by the educational forces about them. 


VI 


The magic key that unlocks each one of these educational 
processes is interest. Aroused interest works miracles in educa- 
tion. What people are interested in they learn easily, they learn 
rapidly, they learn with delight, and they learn indelibly. They 
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do not have to try to remember when knowledge comes to them 
in this way. It becomes a part of them; it is bound up with other 
vital and useful knowledge; and is spontaneously brought into 
action; and no knowledge is of value that does not relate itself 
to life. So in every new advance in the field of education the 
important thing is to attach the new tasks and lessons to inter- 
ests already aroused and operative. Your daughter does not want 
to learn French, but you desire that she should learn it. She 
does, however, have an absorbing desire to go to Paris, and to 
travel in France. Is the method of procedure not simple? Promise 
her that as soon as she can speak French fluently you will take her 
to France for a summer. Here is a man who does not read 
Shakespeare ; who has an abhorrence for Shakespeare; who thinks 
that Shakespeare is very hard to understand, and that he is for 
scholars and sentimentalists only. But he does crave a deeper 
knowledge of human nature; he is interested in psychology; and 
he wants to study the springs of human action and the develop- 
ment of the various passions at tragic moments. Moreover, this 
man has a great ambition to be a good converser. Now all that 
is necessary to make such a man an ardent and fascinated stu- 
dent of Shakespeare is to convince him not only that Shakespeare 
among all the sons of men is the one supremely gifted in read- 
ing and revealing the myriad passions of men and women; but 
that likewise in the plays of Shakespeare one has constant ex- 
amples of conversation as brilliant as was ever practiced in 
market place, college, or drawing-room. 


VII 

I come now to a discussion of the democratic idea in educa- 
tion. And, first, let us determine the meaning of the word de- 
mocracy. It means the rule of the people. So far as civil and 
political meaning is concerned Lincoln’s definition has never 
been improved upon—“The government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” But democracy is not limited to 
matters of government. Democracy is a term that touches all 
life. The term democracy implies that what is good for one is 
good for all. It establishes human nature upon a bedrock universal 
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foundation. And, further, the word democracy suggests partici- 
pation, the universal sharing of responsibility as well as of priv- 
ilege and opportunity. A true democrat will desire to share the 
burdens as well as the benefits of society and government. 

Now it becomes the first duty of a democracy to make pro- 
vision for the education of every citizen, both young and old. 
It is an axiom of democracy that every sound, normal individual 
has the capacity for education and for the highest education. 
What one human unit—the most fortunate—is fitted to secure, 
all are fitted to secure. The unforgivable crime is to shut some 
away in darkness while others are allowed to enjoy the light; 
for a human being can realize himself only to the degree that 
he comes into the light, that is, just to the degree that he is 
educated. It is the imperative duty of a democracy to see that no 
soil of human capacity is allowed to go uncultivated. The body 
of the commonest citizen must be given sound training and pro- 
vided with pure and healthful environment. There must be oppor- 
tunity occasionally for leisure, for play, for the expansive power 
of spontaneous joy. The love of beauty must be fed and fostered. 
It must never be forgotten that what any human being has a 
right to and a desire for in the way of bodily perfection, of leisure, 
of self-realization, of intellectual acquisition, and of ssthetic 
and moral enjoyment, every individual has a right to. 


VIII 

The fact is, a democracy is safe only to the extent that the 
people are educated. And America has chosen to be a democracy. 
Once for all, long ago, we decided that we should rule ourselves. 
We could no doubt have a king, a czar, or a kaiser to rule us if 
such were our desire. It is conceivable that the pious and humble 
Mr. William Hohenzollern might forgive us, and send us one 
of his valiant and stalwart sons to reign over us. We might even 
raise up a monarch of our own here at home. But we want no 
king or kaiser to rule over us—no prince or grand duke! We will 
endure no aristocracy of authority—not even some supposedly 
specially favored company of our own fellow citizens. We are a 
democracy ; we have decided that the people themselves shall rule. 
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But rulers must be educated if they are to govern success- 
fully. Said President Garfield: “We must off-set the dangers of 
universal suffrage by means of universal education.” The people 
cannot rule well, and so justify democracy, unless they are intelli- 
gent, self-sufficient, cultivated in taste, and morally educated in 
honor, and justice, and self-restraint. If our democracy endures 
and thrives, the mass of the people must be educated and their 
culture must be symmetrical. England is fully awake to the need 
for democratic education. In that remarkable report submitted 
to the British Government by the Committee on Adult Education 
the following statements are to be found: “The motive which 
impels men and women to seek education is partly the wish for 
fuller personal development. It arises from the desire for knowl- 
edge, for self-expression, for the satisfaction of intellectual, 
esthetic, and spiritual needs, and for a fuller life. It is based 
upon a claim for the recognition of human personality. This de- 
sire is not confined to any class of society, but is to be found 
among people of every social grade. . . .. The citizens of our 
country cannot fully contribute their experiences or ideals to its 
service unless they are articulate, and possess knowledge. In other 
words, democracy can only be operative through an educated com- 
munity.” 


IX 


“The best political economy is the care and culture of man,” 
says Emerson. One serious trouble in America is that the rank 
and file of our citizens have not waked up sufficiently to the patri- 
otic duty of being educated. This apathy is particularly notice- 
able in the field of civics and government. Graft, and profiteer- 
ing, and public vice, and political scandal and oppression, and 
reckless quarrels with other nations will prevail just to the 
degree that the people are ignorant and fail to participate soberly 
in self-government. It was the tragedy of Germany during the 
last generation that the common people refused to do their own 
thinking. It is the tragedy of Russia and Mexico to-day that 
the rank and file of the people are so densely ignorant. So in 
America, we must keep house for ourselves if we succeed in pre- 
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serving our democracy. Even though there is little danger that 
any king, or prince, or grand duke, or hereditary aristocracy shal] 
ever be able to establish rule over us, there is one sinister native 
potentate who stands obligingly by, ready at any minute to relieve 
us of the responsibilities of self-government. I refer to the politi- 
cal Boss—an obsequious and ubiquitous individual whom America 
has known to her sorrow. 

In many parts of the country there has been the most cynical 
attitude toward the ballot and toward public office. “Don’t you 
believe in the sacredness of the ballot?’ a Chicago patriot was 
asked. “Sure, I do! Haven’t I made my living by it for the last 
twenty years?” Among the most familiar slogans in our political 
camps are “Public office is a private snap,” and “To the victor 
belong the spoils.” But if there are spoils somebody must be 
despoiled. Who is it that is thus robbed and preyed upon? Why, 
it is the common citizen; it is the ruler himself. And how about 
democracy and equality? We must make it clear to ourselves 
that the man who will sell his vote for two dollars in the inter- 
est of another man who has some selfish political end to serve is 
only one twenty-five thousandth as much of a factor in the affairs 
of his country as is the citizen who buys his vote. We should 
reflect further that the only place, even in free America, where 
the hod-carrier and the millionaire, the seamstress and the 
Supreme Court judge, are on an absolutely common footing is 
at the ballot box. Here is the very source and shrine of our hard- 
won democracy. Let it be remembered, finally, that “The penalty 
which good men pay for refusing to take a hand in politics is to 
be ruled by the rascals.” 


xX 


There should be no desire on the part of any true American 
to drag down those who are fortunately situated—who are edu- 
eated and cultured. That would be a poor type of democracy, 
indeed. We want to bring all men to a common level of oppor- 
tunity, not by dragging the few down to the level of the many, 
but by lifting the many up to the high plane of opportunity and 
enjoyment that is the right of all men. With us, so far as culture 
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and education are concerned, there are too few on a high level as it 
is. Only about one out of a hundred of our population graduate 
from college. Less than five per cent complete high school; and 
scarcely twenty per cent go through the grammar school. Dur- 
ing the war we woke up to the shocking realization that eighteen 
per cent of our population do not go to school at all. Surely, there 
is no call to drag anyone down when a nation is in such a case! 

What we want to do is to lift every citizen up to a high level. 
Only thus can democracy endure and thrive and excel. Only 
thus can it arrive at a higher state of culture and serviceableness 
than an aristocracy. An aristocracy, in order that it may flourish 
and enjoy the delights, the refinements, and the luxuries of life, 
demands a lower level of humanity who shall toil in ignorance 
and servitude. In America, we will tolerate no aristocracy, how- 
ever beautiful and civilizing, that crushes out the weak, the poor, 
and the unfortunate in order that a fortunate few may be still 
more favored. We seek a universal aristocracy of wisdom, and 
refinement, and service, and self-development. Some, of course, 
will excel by native endowment, but no one shall be denied fair 
opportunity to achieve his best. “A truly democratic society,” 
says Mr. John Dewey, “is a society in which all share in useful 
service and all enjoy a worthy leisure.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THEOLOGY—A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE 


THE religious life of our age has been characterized by two seem- 
ingly contradictory tendencies. On the one hand, there is a huge 
intellectual unrest. In the solvent of historic and scientific criticism, 
cherished dogmas, time-honored traditions, and revered institutions 
have been either wholly dissolved or have 


“Suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


At no time in Christian history has confessional and institutional 
religion held the fealty of the human conscience with so slight a 
grasp. No wonder that panic seizes timid souls and utter defeat 
overtakes weak ones. On the other hand, in no age has the Christian 
community shown such intense practical activity, been so aggressive 
in its propaganda and so triumphant in its expansion. Not in all 
the ages of faith were so many crowns laid at the feet of Christ as in 
the last hundred years. And this in spite of the tragedy of the 
Great War. For, indeed, that world catastrophe was on its moral side 
a true Armageddon, a contest between the beastly powers that rise 
from the abyss of rebellion against God and the Republic of God, the 
human rule of Him who comes in the clouds of heaven. Evidently 
the dissolution of doctrine has not involved any decay of faith. Truth 
waxes as dogma wanes, and ever crescent life pushes through decadent 
forms. 

This is not a belittling of systematic theology. We must not 
say, as some who perversely quote Coleridge as saying, “Christianity 
is a life and not a doctrine,” but rather that religion is life and there- 
fore engenders doctrine. For we cannot shut out reflection from life. 
Theology is the expression in the terms of the intellect of the experi- 
ences of the heart. It construes the facts of the Christian life in 
their intellectual equivalents. It is an inevitable though perilous dis- 
cipline, 
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Just because theology is a science it is subject to development. 
The saving facts do not change, but our interpretation of the facts 
grows with fuller experience and more careful study. Stars and 
flowers remain the same, “the world’s unwearied countenance is 
fresh as in Creation’s day,” but every generation studies them in the 
light of new astronomies and new botanies. There was real pro- 
fundity in the saying of the pessimistic Schopenhauer, “All ages 
have not had philosophers, but all have had mothers.” The flux of 
opinion does not change the permanent fact of personality or the 
persistence of the passional elements of life. 

The world of reality is vastly more opulent than the realm of 
thought, and one chief effect of immediate contact with life is the 
constant discovery of the poverty of science. Our age in its passion 
for reality has shown a decided tendency toward a form of philosophic 
skepticism very different from the ancient Pyrrhonism, in that it is 
destructive only of the idols of reason and not of the concrete facts 
of life. At last the spell of formal thought, the tyranny of Aris- 
totle, has been broken, and philosophers everywhere are placing the 
center of our life not in the intellect but in the will, or rather in the 
personality, that spontaneous creative power which for itself and 
its own ends builds the fragmentary world of experience into the 
unity of thought, guided only by a teleological impulse and dominated 
by a sense of worth in the ends toward which it looks. Rational knowl- 
edge dwells only in the forecourts of the soul, and upon its walls and 
curtains are carved and painted only symbols of the true holy of 
holies, where God and man meet at the inner shrine of being. 
Beneath our agnosticism lies a deeper gnosis, and at the very bound- 
ary of thought, where metaphysical certitude vanishes, a moral faith 
is born. 

This theory of knowledge, here rather hinted than fully stated, 
vindicates itself in the most superficial. analysis of experience. We 
are constantly confusing the logical grounds of belief with true 
causes. If asked, “Why do you believe in the divine nature of our 
Lord ?” we are apt to give scholastic answer, made up of the rational 
arguments we have studied from books or received from teachers 
and preachers. But any really worth-while conviction of Christ’s 
deity has causes far deeper than any reasons we can give for it. It 
is born partly of revered authority, of sacred tradition, or holy 
memories, of prayers and hymns, of fine imaginings, of ecstasies of 
love, and above all of that living faith which entering the censcious- 
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ness of Jesus finds there that supreme worth of being to which we 
can give only the divine name and worship. “The heart,” says Pas- 
cal, “has reasons of which the reason knows nothing at all.” 

Physical life, in its work of shaping organisms, is an almost 
perfect analogue of the work of the mind in creating science. The 
fact of life is always greater than the forms it takes. The swelling 
bud is but a ripple of an ocean of meaning that sweeps to the throne 
of the Eternal. The products of life, although they bear the marks 
of life’s handiwork, are not themselves alive. Very similar is the 
relation of science to the reality given in experience. Knowledge 
is ever incomplete. The definition always leaves out the very some- 
thing which is the soul of the matter. But while our science is 
thus forever an imperfect thing, life is ever something whole and 
entire. It is written that “we know in part,” but not that we love 
in part. 

Rational knowledge never can exhaust life. Take so common 
an experience as tears. To the chemist they are only “water, chloride 
of sodium, and a little mucus”; to the physiologist they are but the 
product of a function, secretion, and effectuate for the eye another 
function, detersion ; yet the poet’s ignorance may be more than their 
knowledge when he says: 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean.” 


But all of them together can never guess all the symboled pain 
that glitters in the crystal globe on the cheek of the widow or the 
penitent sinner. Thirst is better satisfied by the vilest water than by 
the formula H,O. The discovery of argon, metargon, and etherion 
in the atmosphere has not made it more breathable than the old- 
fashioued mixture of nitrogen and oxygen. The writer of the nine- 
teenth psalm may have known some things about the heavens worth 
remembering by the most learned professor of the New Astronomy. 

“Life is greater than logic.” We cannot syllogize the deepest 
experience of our souls. Most men have three great creeds—mother, 
wife, and child—which they hold without dogma and defend with- 
out apologetics. Most of us are patriots, not because of our study 
of the Constitution or our mastery of the philosophy of Federal 
Government, but because of great facts that lie behind the Declara- 
tion and the flag. Inspiration does more work in the world than 
argument. Hermann says of theologians, that “as theologians they 
are the product of their age; as Christians they are created of God 
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in a fashion that is far otherwise.” The truth is that theology as 
a science is a luxury of the understanding, while religion as a life 
is a necessity of human nature. 

Life, therefore, must be allowed to mold doctrines rather than 
doctrines to condition life. Every truly historic confession was doubt- 
less once a living force, and perhaps it is as improper to revise a 
creed as to mend or mutilate a battle-flag. But such spiritual sensitive- 
ness to traditional sanctities does not invalidate the necessity of fresh 
statements of truth to square with the widening vision of the new 
day. A living theology must be a growing theology. Doctrine, indeed, 
does conserve life, but only as the shell does the egg; at last the 
shell must be broken in the very interests of life, but it must be 
burst by the crescent life from within and not by rude vandalism 
from without. Life is permanent, forms are transient. In these 
fall days, the leaves are shimmering to their winter grave. We can- 
not be satisfied with last year’s dead leaves and flowers, not though 
they were pressed roses from Paradise; we continually wait the per- 
petual renaissance of life and the coming procession of its triumph, 
from the first crocus that gratefully answers with its gold the spring 
sunshine, to asters and goldenrods that shall press their splendor 
of purple and gold against the very snow banks of still another winter. 

In his brilliant book, Physics and Politics, Mr. Bagehot shows 
that the first necessity of primitive man was to acquire a “legal 
fiber” and a “crust of custom,” but he also shows that for social 
progress it is necessary very often to break that crust. Truth, no 
more than the Master of Truth, can be kept forever in swaddling 
bands. There is no stereotyped way of saying the thoughts of God. 
He impanels a new jury in each generation to whom he submits 
afresh the witness of life for their verdict. Jesus has taught this 
very lesson in one of his most striking and humorous sayings, that 
about the danger of putting “new wine in old bottles,” that is, the 
utter insufficiency of fixed forms to preserve the active ferment of life. 
No doubt neglect of this has caused much waste of precious spiritual 
wine in our generation. The trouble is with the men who are in the 
bottle business and who insist upon marketing their old stock, rather 
than manufacturing fresh wares, which might flexibly give room 
for the new vintage of the human spirit. 

Rationalism, whether of speculation or of traditional orthodoxy, 
has always hated the conception of theological progress. The wor- 
ship of the idols of the tribe which leads to dogmatism is all one in 
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its unchangeable rigidity with the worship of the idols of the den 
which leads to rationalism. A story is told of Catherine of Russia, 
that once while walking she spied a rose in an unfrequented spot. 
Delighted to see so much beauty blooming where least expected, she 
ordered a sentinel stationed to guard it from vandal hands. Empress, 
soldier, and ‘rose have all died, but Bismarck noted in his visit to 
Russia that a sentinel was still detailed to pace that solitary beat, 
guarding the grave of the rose. So do men when some new vision 
of truth dawns upon this human consciousness. It is placed under 
the guardianship of intellectual forms and organized societies to keep 
it from the handling of the profane. But, like the sweetness of the 
rose, it will not be confined and goes to mingle its fragrance with the 
common air that humanity breathes, while the mental mechanism 
created to protect it lasts on, like useless sentinels guarding the 
ghosts of dead roses! 

There is no true loyalty to a historic creed apart from the pos- 
session of a truly historic spirit. True followers of Wesley are not 
those who parrot-like repeat his phrases and slavishly imitate ‘his 
methods, but those who have caught his great principle of the reality 
of the Divine life in the soul of man, and give it free growth in 
“spreading Scriptural holiness through these lands.” That great 
man and teacher, long since passed into the perfect vision, Dr. George 
R. Crooks, once remarked to the writer, “A wise radicalism is the true 
conservatism.” We, the disciples of the Wesleys and latest born 
children of the Protestant Reformation, can more safely than most, 
from our standpoint of inward spiritual assurance, assert the freedom 
of scholarship and lead in the very van of doctrinal development. 

The appeal to life is, therefore, in the interest of science itself. 
A living theology will never lose its hold on the intellect of man, 
for the very reason that it draws a perpetually renewed vitality from 
the never wasting springs of the inward religious life. 


“Gray is all theory, dear friend, 
But green the growing tree of life.” 


There is no need of haste in forming systems or impatience to secure 
final rigid statements of any doctrine. Let us rejoice that we abide 
in no ice-bound lake of dogma, but float forward on the ever moving 
river of God’s truth, fluid and mobile, glad in hours of quiet flow 
to hear afar the music of the mighty ocean of a full revealing. 

The claim that theology is a progressive science need not at all 
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disturb the certitude of faith. Moral activities have their root in 
practical values and not in theoretical systems. Men will not wait 
to eat omelets until they can comprehend how the same heat melts 
the butter and hardens the eggs. A new theory of the growth of the 
yeast plant will not affect man’s need of bread nor its value as nutri- 
ment. Mendelism may explain the variations in sweet peas, but does 
not moderate our enjoyment of their exquisite loveliness. Some one 
has counted seventeen theories of the Atonement. The Cross is still 
the supreme remedy for sin for the man who accepts any one or none 
of them. The intellectual opinions of men change with the genera- 
tions, but the forces of the human heart are permanent and abide. 
“Through forms that fade and times that wear,” immortal youth 
returns as regnant, conquering life renews the face of the world. 
Even Tyndall says: “Religion as an experience of the heart is 
invulnerable to the assaults of logic.” You may destroy all temples, 
pictures, statues, all the masterpieces the creative hands of artists 
have shaped and you have not destroyed art, for the spirit of beauty 
in the human imagination will arise anc ~epeople the world with love- 
liness. Nor will religion be banished f-om the world by the decay 
of intellectual systems; it will only perish when it dies in the soul 
of man. 
“We, who believe life’s bases rest 


Beyond the reach of chemic test, 
Still, like our fathers, find Thee near.” 





THE PRIMACY OF LIFE OUR DOCTRINE 


Tue primacy of life our doctrine, which is discussed in the 
preceding article on an epistemological basis, is also confirmed by an 
analysis of the Christian verity itself. The religion of Christ is not an 
a priori construction of the reason, but a revelation from God. It is 
not primarily a set of judgments and propositions, but a disclosure of 
the will, presence, and loving purpose of our God. It is not given in a 
logical deliverance, through a series of propositions, but in a redeeming 
act in which God discloses his heart. Jesus is not a religious artist, 
or ethical genius, enormously clever about spiritual things, who has 
given us a stock of well-reasoned opinions, but a Saviour, whose whole 
life is the Word of God because one deed of deliverance. He is not 
merely a rabbi, a supreme spiritual teacher, as Nicodemus fruitlessly 
thought, for he came not merely to instruct our ignorance, but to help 
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our helplessness. We needed not to be taught again so much as to be 
born again. The good news of God is not a philosophical deduction, 
not a set of fixed forms, statements of truth or authoritative institu- 
tions, but a power of life continually transforming the moral nature 
and fructifying thought. As such it can defy the centuries and can 
never wither. Its appeal is not primarily to our logical faculties, but 
to our moral needs. No theologian has exhausted it; not even the 
great ones of the Scripture itself—neither the fisherman of Caper- 
naum, the scholar of Tarsus, nor that unknown Alexandrian genius 
who gave us the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

One should speak very reverently in any assertion as to what 
would be a worthy revelation of God. The church has suffered much 
since the seventeenth century from the attempt to interpret Holy 
Scripture by subjective and really rationalistic theory of inspiration. 
Let us reverently consider that to reduce divine revelation to a series 
of intellectual propositions is to invest the Divine mind with our own 
finitude, and to make our poor way of knowing, with all its lack of 
absolute validity, the method of the All-Knowing One. A divine 
revelation is partly attested as divine by the fact that it is a disclosure 
of life, and not of doctrine, that it is act and deed and not scientific 
truth. Jesus is degraded, not only when he is made a judge and 
divider of earthly goods, but also when he is called in to decide 
questions of philosophy, criticism, and science. 

The good news of the kingdom of God has its fullest expression in 
the consciousness of Jesus of his own unique relation to God. The 
divine revelation is a Person and a Life. Paul says not “I know 
what,” but “I know whom I have believed.” 


“And so the Word had flesh and wrought 
With human hands the Creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 

And stronger than poetic thought.” 


Christ is Christianity. Thought has its limits; dogmas involve 
doubts, but persons abide. Jesus himself is the creed that needs no 
revision. He is “the same, yesterday, today, and forever.” He is the 
creed that unites. Dogmas divide. Ask Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian, “What do you believe?” and the air is filled with the 
clamor of contending theologies, but ask them “Whom do you be- 
lieve?” and the consenting chorus of faith greets the Ever-Living 
One, “My Lord and my God!” 
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The Incarnation is not the property of the schools. It is not by 
the formulas of Nica, nor by the definitions of Chalcedon that faith 
is formed or grows. Personal contact with the Lord does for the 
common man what all the controversies of the centuries cannot do 
for the wisest theologian. Peter and Paul assure us that they saw 
the Risen One. There is no weight of human testimony that could 
make us believe such a tremendous fact did we not also find that it 
was for them a certain creative experience, that it was more than a 
vision of the eyes, even the revealing of a new power of life. Paul not 
only says, “I saw the Lord,” but also: “It pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me.” We who have known thst experience can come to the 
historic fact of the resurrection with a trust in the personal fact which 
is its best proof and interpretation. 

The correlative of divine revelation is faith. And faith is a moral 
act and not merely a mental state. It is an attitude of the will, which 
is conditioned, not primarily on an intellectual credence, but on the 
recognition of a supreme worth in the object of faith. In this issue 
of the Review there will be found a very able paper by Professor 
Wilson, of Syracuse University, on “The Place of the Will in Re- 
ligion.” He shows, conclusively, from the standpoint of functional 
psychology, that religion is a creative activity rather than a static 
mental condition. Surely it ought by this time to be a truism among 
Protestant Christians that saving faith is not an acceptance of logical 
propositions, but trust in a living Person. It is no intellectual state, 
not even credence in a historical manifestation; it is the personal 
acceptance of a historical and eternal act of deliverance. It is not 
acquiescence in a verbal formula, but such trust in our living Lord as 
makes our own his communion with the Father and his joyful accep- 
tance of the Father’s will. 


“Think not the faith by which the just shall live 
Is a dead creed, a map correct of heaven; 
Far less a feeling, fond and fugitive, 
A thoughtiess gift withdrawn as soon as given; 
It is an affirmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be present fact.” 


The Christian life has a certainty which the Christian doctrine 
never can fully attain. An assurance that lay at the end of a logical 
process we could not wait for; the word of faith must be nigh us, even 
in the heart. We see how wrong, although well meaning, Dr. Charles 
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A. Briggs was in his assertion of a threefold authority of the Bible, 
the church, and the reason. Neither of the three is authority in the 
formal sense. The real authority is that revelation of God which 
indeed they may inclose, but which attests itself to the human con- 
sciousness as having supreme worth in itself and as giving highest 
worth to life. The gospel is its own best apologetic. Nothing but 
morai antipathy can hinder its conquest of human lives. Not argu- 
ment, proof or reasoning, but the Holy Spirit, is to convince the 
world. A doubting age does not need confirmations of its faith so 
much as a contact with its object that shall vitalize it. 


“Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


And Jesus says, “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 





PERSONALITY IN PREACHING 


THE editorial discussions in this issue of the Review have been 
largely concerned with the relation of doctrine to life. The primacy 
of life over doctrine finds further confirmation and its finest realiza- 
tion in the ministry of the gospel. Preaching is the quickening of 
truth by the power of personality. The sermon only becomes fully 
effective when it is a message out of life to life. Truth can only be 
well forged by the intellect when it comes white-hot from the furnace 
of the heart. “Take heed unto thyself and the doctrine” is the 
counsel of the greatest of preachers. 

Much that goes by the name of preaching sounds unreal, remote 
and lifeless, simply because the truth in it—and every word may have 
been true—had not passed through the crucible of personal experi- 
ence. Back of the living message must stand the living man. The 
Methodist ideal of preaching has been formulated once for all by 
Charles Wesley: 

“What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell; 


And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible.” 
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Unless we ourselves have been the subjects of the Christian revela- 
tion, we cannot preach a living gospel, for a supernatural creed can 
only endure when supported by a supernatural life. 

Personality is the greatest force in a world of persons. It is 
the soul of leadership. The greatest ideas have been impotent to 
sway men until incarnated in a magnetic and aggressive personality. 
This is true even in the colder realm of the intellect. 1t is the secret 
of compelling literary work. “The style is the man,” said Buffon. 
(ireat teachers like Arnold of Rugby left their impress on their 
generation more by what they were than by what they taught. Fifty 
years ago, this writer came under the influence of a great teacher, to 
whom he owes most largely the whole of his mental life since. It 
was not her learning, adequate as that was, but a certain vital power 
of communicating her own enthusiasm that made her the inspiration 
of a host of young lives. She has passed away, but there is not in all 
the quarries of Carrara one block of marble wuite enough or flaw- 
less enough to be her fitting monument.’ 

What we are must in the long run count for more than what we 
teach. Perhaps none of our preaching can claim to be absolutely 
true, but if we be true men, speaking out of some rich experience 
of life, we have not failed. Doubtless many folks leave our churches 
with questions in their mind, and may even openly say with regard 
to this or that position taken, “I do not believe that.” Of course 
that is to be regretted, but the strong preacher can easily endure such 
disagreement. But should any one say of the speaker “I do not be- 
lieve in that man”—that would break his heart. 

It was to no singing seraph with vibrant wings that Jehovah 
committed his message to Israel “in the year when King Uzziah died,” 
but to a trembling mortal, crouching in the skirts of the Divine glory 
and conscious only of unworthiness. Men, rather than angels, have 
been chosen for the ministry of that truth which is human and vital 
to its very core. “Preach,” said the Master of Balliol, “living words 
to living men.” The preacher’s work is simply to reveal a personal 
God, incarnated in the person of Christ to human persons. And the 
supreme power of that message lies in its humanness. Do you re- 
member how splendidly that lesson is taught in Browning’s mag- 
nificent poem, “Saul”? The youthful David, to charm away the 
melancholia of the Mad King, goes “through the whole round of 


1 May the editor be pardoned for including this tribute to the memory of Miss Harriet J. 
Cooke, then of Cornell College, Iowa. 
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creation” to find the keynote of the awakening hymn. It is only when 
the human note is struck that Saul is stirred, and the cure becomes 
complete when the triumphant song seeks the sky and discloses the 
human heart of God. 


“*Tis my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee, a Form like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever: A Hand like my hand 
Shall fling open the gates of new life to thee. See the Christ stand!” 


Only that ministry will permanently attract men that is coursed 

throughout by a red-veined humanity. The human interest is the 
abiding interest in art and life. In a great picture, nature is por- 
trayed in her most awe-inspiring and sublimest mood; there are the 
mountains with their coronet of snow, flinging the storm cloud as 
a scarf about their stony shoulders; in the deep ravines the purple 
shadows darken into dusk, while above in the glowing sunlight the 
condor sails in unwearied flight along the unseen paths of air. But 
the soul of the painting is not in the grandeur of the hills or the 
glory of nature’s coloring; it is the hunter’s hut in the foreground 
and the hunters themselves returning with their game that vivify 
the masterpiece. Man dwarfs the universe; when he enters the 
picture, he transfuses the entire canvas with his presence. It is the 
glory of the Bible that it is so human a book, and therefore inspir- 
ing as well as inspired. Its divinest attribute is its truth to life. The 
Biblical preaching, which the church more and more needs and 
demands, will be warmly human and instinct with vitality. 
. In a living ministry, the distinction between doctrinal and prac- 
tical preaching has little place. Doctrine meets duty in the unity 
of life. Creed should never be divorced from deed. All best preach- 
ing is at once doctrinal and practical. Indeed, there are but two 
greatest types of sermons: in one, some great principle is discussed 
and then applied to human conduct, and in the other, every low!iest 
task is enforced by appeal to eternal truth. There is no lofty or 
low in the realm of character. The highest doctrine may help in the 
humblest duty. The handful of snow in the fence corner by the 
roadside drifts into the same sort of curves and lines that shape 
the glaciers in the high mountain valleys. 

It is this appeal to reality and life that distinguishes the prophet 
of God from the official religionist. The highest type and noblest 
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examples are the prophets of Israel. We are now coming to see 
that their supreme significance is in the fact that they bore a living 
message from Jehovah to the men of their own time. They were no 
contrivers of holy riddles for the ingenious prophecy-mongers of 


coming ages to guess, no cunning confusers of tenses of grammar 
or history, no makers of scrapbooks of Providence from fragments 
taken haphazard from anywhere in duration; they were men who 
stood so close to God that he could give them the living truth needed 
by their own age, and yet having so much, not alone of transient 
form, but of eternal meaning, that their words are ever finding 
fresh fulfillment in every age of the world. The prophet is a man 
who escapes the deadly average in human nature, and who, tearing 
the mask from custom, seeing through the shams of society and 
the corruptions of outworn convention, confidently stakes eternity 
against time and calmly waits the vindication of God. It is this 
subtle gift of vision into the real and eternal which separates genius 
from talent, the artist from the artisan, the statesman from the 
politician, the saint from the novelist, and the prophet from the 
priest. 

My brothers-of the pulpit! the oracles are not dumb nor are 
the heavens clused. The Spirit still witnesses with our spirits. There 
is no need to echo worn-out formuias or pious platitudes. If God 
has called you to the ministry of his Word, he has a living word to 
give you. He does not need gentlemanly ushers, tastefully adroit in 
liturgy and versatile in parish management; still less has he place 
for religious showmen, who, without any real faith, either in God or 
truth, resort to all vulgar expedients to draw the crowd. He still 
calls to his true prophets, “Come up to me into the mount.” It is 
for you to walk that lonely path upon the hills of God, unalarmed 
among his th: :ders, to see his finger dipped in light still write the 
living law. and catch glorious glimpses of the retreating skirts of 
his splendor. Let the mere priest gather his multitude upon the 
plain and cry before the golden images of human fabrication, “These 
be thy gods, O Israel!” Dare to mount the heights and penetrate 
the darkness, and so learn to live first-hand from God. Then shall 
his touch make from your hands of clay links of gold, binding finite 
hearts to the eternal throne. 

A passion for reality marks the present age. It is nearly a gen- 
eration since such a man as Dr. Eliot, then president of Harvard, 
could assert the current belief that the clergy as a class lacked intel- 
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lectual candor, and also intimated that he somewhat shared that 
conviction. We may deprecate and even strenuously deny such a 
charge, but the fact that it could come from so high an authority 
was a challenge to gird up the loins of our moral nature and to 
freshen our hold on religious reality. No doubt the temptation is 
great to seem more orthodox, and what is more offensive, more pious 
than we really are, for falsehood and fear frequently take the forms 
of dogmatism and spiritual assumption. What is the remedy? To 
join the ranks of secularized and worldly ecclesiastics who are hand 
in hand with all that is least worthy in our time? Or to feebly 
modernize the pulpit by making it the vehicle to carry all the intel- 
lectual lumber of this generation? By no means; nothing could lb 
more fruitless than a critical and destructive ministry. Our cure 
will come by such a fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit as will make 
our religion no mere bit of moral archeology which has been strangel) 
rescued from the debris of centuries, but a living fact of the present 
moment, vividly realized in personal consciousness and spoken as a 
message of life. A riper scholarship may help us to sincerity and 
humility, but nothing can make genuine ministers of God save a 
real communion with his saving love and power. 

In spite of the social and moral chaos left by the World War, 
some strong souls have a jubilant conviction that the Christian Church 
is on the eve of such a possible revival of spiritual religion as her 
past history has not known nor dreamed. The historic spirit is pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. Truth, dead in the tomb of dogma, is 
springing to life at the question of criticism. In the fine words of 
Fairbairn: “The Christ of history, lost in dogmas, has been redis- 
covered.” This recovery of Jesus is already giving the church anew 
that thrill of life which conquered the world in the first three Christian 
centuries. To be a preacher in the twentieth century is a tremen- 
dous task, but it is the topmost task of time. The nineteenth century 
has but cleared the way for the supreme and final triumph of our 
living Lord. The present age calls for a vital ministry which, spring- 
ing from his Life, shall surely lead souls in the Way which shall find 
expression for both mind and heart in the Eternal Truth. 
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THE BURIED BIBLE 


How dearly Jesus loved the book of Deuteronomy! He quotes 
from it more frequently than from any other book of the law; it is his 
chief weapon in his great battle with the tempter. This book, so 
prized by our Lord, was probably the chief charter of the national 
reformation in Judah, under Josiah. Mystery enfolds its origin and 
romance attended its discovery. It is a codification of ancient laws, 
with which there was incorporated humanitarian legislation, and espe- 
cially reforms in worship, such as severe penalties against idolatry, 
provision for an official priesthood, and the prescription of one central 
sanctuary. It may have been transcribed by some priestly disciple of 
the great prophets of the preceding century, and possibly some exile, 
on the fall of Samaria, brought the precious document with the 
prophecies of Hosea and the records of the Northern Kingdom to 
Jerusalem and deposited them in the archives of the temple. 

Here it lay for a century, neglected during the long day of 
idolatry and persecution under Manasseh, covered with dust and 
debris, until, during the temple repairs of pious Josiah’s reign, Hilkiah, 
the high priest, finds it and sends it to the king. It is the work of the 
prophets, but it speaks in the terms of law and priestly precept. No 
wonder that its awful message was heard with shuddering horror, no 
wonder that the loyal king at once begins to repair the long neglect, 
not only the Temple but the nation, by a series of reforms which follow 
point by point the prescriptions of the Deuteronomic law. 

What happened to this law-book has been the frequent fate of the 
entire Book of God in all its strange history. The Bible has been 
repeatedly buried, both by neglect and misuse, and its rediscovery has 
ever been the signal of spiritual awakening and moral reform. 

As in the days just preceding Josiah the Book has often been 
hidden from sight by persecuting zeal. Priests and bigots have with- 
held it from the people. When Luther found the Bible in his 
monastery at Erfurt, it not only shone with its radiance into the gloom 
of his own spirit, but, held aloft by his glorious ministry, it gave new 
light and life to the modern world, and went forth as a liberating force 
to destroy all despotisms of the soul. There is deep truth, though 
often misinterpreted, in the maxim of Chillingworth, “The Bible is the 
religion of Protestantism.” 

The Bible has frequently been buried by creed-bound dogmatism. 
It has been resorted to as an armory of weapons for religious con- 
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troversy ; men have gone into this forest of truth to cut clubs to break 
each other’s heads, rather than to feed their souls on its fruit. Dogma 
can indeed be drawn from the Bible, just as vinegar can be extracted 
from apples, but a barrel of cider vinegar is a poor expression of the 
blossoming beauty and fair fruitage of the living garden of God. 
In the great days of religious revival, human hearts ever turn from the 
rubbish heaps of confessional egotisms to find the freshness of the 
living Word. 

The Bible has too often been buried by neglect and ignorance of 
its contents. The book itself has at last been unchained. Once a copy 
was worth a king’s ransom, but the art of printing has liberated it and 
made it, not the priests’ and scholars’, but the people’s bodk. There 
are probably in the world more than three hundred million printed 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, in whole or part, and it is still the 
“best seller” in the book stalls. For all that, the ignorance of even 
professing Christians of its saving message is a crying scandal. It lies 
unopened upon their parlor tables. They will fight for it, blindly 
defend it, perversely misinterpret it, do anything but study it. Our 
age of many Bibles still needs its Shaphans, who shall take it from the 
chest of. honored oblivion, where it lies dust-laden, and deliver its 
message of power to the people. 

The living Bible is sometimes buried beneath antiquated tradi- 
tions of its character. Mechanical theories of its inspiration ignore its 
dynamic appeal to the human heart and conscience. Dwight L. Moody 
wisely said, “I know the Bible is inspired because it inspires me.” 
W-hen the authority of Holy Scripture is invoked for proof of scientific 
theories or mere details of historic incident, an unimaginative dogma- 
tism makes itself the dry nurse of skepticism. We do not eat shad to 
count the bones, although that may be anatomically interesting, but 
for the sweet nourishment of the meat. One infallibility the Book 
has, that by its reverent use the seeking soul can infallibly find God. 

The Bible is unburied whenever a new rendering of its message 
is made into either the speech or the life of man. One new version 
we are always needing, its translation into human character and 
conduct. When shall the world find it, not in the cant phrase, “the 
dear old Book,” but the new and everliving book, with the dew of the 
eternal morning on its leaves, the freshness of springtime in its in- 
fluence, and the angel of perpetual resurrection forever standing by 
the open grave from which the buried but risen Book comes forth, 
like its Lord, to new victories? 
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THE ARENA 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? 


“Wuo wrote the Bible?” asked the Sunday school teacher. “God,” 
answered the little boy. 

All devout Christians heartily subscribe to that answer. The Ten Com- 
mandments were divinely given to Moses on the sacred mount. Christian 
consciousness believes that the rest of the Bible was likewise divinely 
revealed. Timothy said, “All scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
Over two thousand times are we told in the Old Testament that “The 
word of God came unto” the different patriarchs and prophets. Other 
books may be man-made, but to the heart of Christianity the Bible is 
God-made. That belief is confirmed, not only by its marked superiority 
to all other books, but also by its spiritual power, its ability to purify 
and exalt mind, heart, and soul. 

While we believe that God wrote the Bible we believe that he wrote 
it through men, men like David, Isaiah, and Paul. We say that those 
men were inspired, that is, the Spirit of God took possession of them 
in such a way that they were able to see visions and understand truth 
that otherwise would be impossible for them. Perhaps we would under- 
stand better what inspiration is if we considered certain similar experi- 
ences. 

We speak of the “inspiration of the poet.” By that we mean that 
a genius like Tennyson, in a spirit of divine ecstasy, when his usual 
faculties were remarkably quickened, produced a work of art like “In 
Memoriam.” Lowell, writing “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” is another 
good illustration. For many weeks its main idea had been floating through 
his mind. It gradually began to take shape. Suggestions, words, and even 
lines were carefully written down. One day there flashed before Lowell 
the whole plan of the poem. He shut himself in his study and stayed 
there for thirty-six hours until the child of his heart and brain had been 
laid at the feet of the world. An experience like that is intelligible to 
all. 


From the contemplation of such an experience we can get some 
idea of what the inspiration of the sacred writers means. It means their 
spiritual elevation to the.“heavenly places” of God, and under the stimu- 
lus of that elevation bequeathing to the world the songs and stories, 
the ideals and dreams that fill the pages of Scripture. David, genius, 
was caught up into glory and while there the power of the Most High 
helped him to sing the Shepherd Song. John the Divine was “in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day” and while under the influence of such a state 
of mind and soul wrote “The Message to the Seven Churches.” The 
other books of the Bible were written under similar conditions. 

Notice that such inspiration was concerned primarily with “men” 
and not with “writings.” God filled certain great souls with his mes- 
sage and out of their exuberance of thought and feeling they gave to 
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the race their interpretations of that message. Before there could have 
been an inspired book of Isaiah there must have been an inspired Isaiab. 
The prophecy of Ezekiel is full of glorious visions, but previous to the 
putting of those visions upon paper the prophet himself saw them spread 
out before him until his soul caught fire. The epistles of Paul are care- 
fully reasoned expositions of the divine will, but before they had been 
reducea to their present form the apostle himself had wonderful experi- 
ences of the divine presence. 

It must be remembered that the sacred writers were inspired along 
the lines of their special aptitudes. Each book of the Bible bears the 
impress of its author. The spirit of God did not override the personal 
peculiarities of prophet and apostle. Those peculiarities were gloriously 
transfigured until they became mighty agencies in the revealing of truth 
“hidden from the foundation of the world.” David was poet. He could 
hear the bird singing down in the wood, or catch glint of star in northern 
sky. He must reproduce the melody of the one and the shining splendor 
of the other in the measured notes of his harp. Hence we have the 
Psalms. The writer of the Acts of the Apostles was filled with a divine 
glory as much as the poet David, but his inspiration took the form of 
authentic history. Those men were inspired along the lines of their 
own lives, their feelings, thoughts, motives, abilities, and marked idi- 
osyncrasies. Their strong characteristics were powerfully uplifted. While 
in that condition they grasped truth that otherwise would not be revealed 
to them. 

Good it is to read in the Old Testatment, “And the word of the Lord 
came unto Joshua, the son of Nun, saying.” Good it is to know that 
holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Divine Spirit. But 
suppose that that same fact were true only of those distant days and not of 
to-day. Suppose that now God never stirred the heart and mind of man 
to a grasp of new truth. If that were so, dark indeed would be the 
future. But, blessed be his name, men are inspired now as away back 
yonder were Daniel and Mark. The Spirit of God holds sweet converse 
with the spirit of man and helps him to understand the mighty declara- 
tions of psalmist and gospeler. Thus new glory lights up the sacred 
page, fresh meanings of Scripture are discovered. Inspiration is an 
experience confined to no one age or dispensation. Wherever men are 
“in the spirit” God opens their eyes to the “wondrous things in his 


law.” 
Georce H. McCrea. 


Loda, Ill. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


PerHaps now that the General Conference is over, the most sensible 
course of procedure for Methodists is to forget the things about it they 
do not approve and try to make effective and dynamic its worthwhile 
suggestions and enactments. 

But public sentiment being such a slowly made Sinai, it may not 
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be out of place to start discussing some important measures a quadren- 
nium ahead. 

And it is hard for the thoughtful student of measures and move- 
ments to get over his surprise at the absurdity of the General Con- 
ference of a great Church gravely resolving that no books that are out of 
harmony with our doctrines shall be included in the Course of Study 
for preachers. 

This course of study, be it remembered, is not a special reading 
course for those who already have the breadth of culture that comes 
from the schools, to indoctrinate them thoroughly in the essentials of 
Methodism. It is a substitute for the instruction of the schools for those 
who have not had its advantages. 

And in that course (shades of Adam Clarke!) there must be no 
book that is not in harmony with Methodist orthodoxy. 

It is as if a Republican were prepared for his citizenship by a 
course of study from which anything that would instruct him in the 
platform and principles of the Democratic party was excluded. 

What are we trying to produce—parrots or men? Can we not trust 
our young ministers to learn to think? Is Methodist orthodoxy such a 
slippery thing that we are afraid it will disappear if our preachers have 
an uncensored course of study? 

Personally I am so convinced of the reasonableness of evangelical 
Methodism that I think it will shine all the more brightly if compared 
with other systems of thought. 

But the General Conference was evidently afraid that our young 
men might be upset if they knew what other people were saying or think- 
ing. The tribe of Uzzah is always with us. And they never seem to under- 
stand that the everlasting steadying of the ark is not a sign of faith, 


but of doubt. 
RAYMOND HUSE. 


Concord, N. H. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS 


Or all the new doctrines proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
none is more clearly and positively taught than that a Christin should 
always be ready to forgive, no matter how unprovoked or grievous the 
offense committed against him, or how repeatedly he may have been 
insulted or injured. It is Christ’s most striking innovation in the realm 
of morals, and differs essentially from every other code, ancient or modern. 
It is distinctly a Christian doctrine. Its practice is possible only to the 
person filled with the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

The most enlightened philosophers and teachers of ancient Greece 
and Rome speak of human forgiveness as a virtue, but not a duty, and 
never as something that should be generally practiced. On the other 
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hand, mildness of disposition, a forgiving spirit, and leniency toward the 
man who had injured us were characterized as marks of unmanliness. In 
proof of this statement, passage after passage might be cited. Vengeance, 
not forgiveness, was a badge of honor among even the better classes of the 
most civilized nations. Dr. Seeley in his Ecce Homo says: “That man con- 
sidered himself unfortunate who on his death-bed could not say, in review- 
ing his past life, that no one had done more good to his friends, or more 
mischief to his enemies.” Even Cicero, generous as he was, fully shared in 
that sentiment. Exceptions to it were rare; though Seneca is quoted as 
saying: “Let him early pardon who needs pardon.” 

If we turn from the heathen world to Israel, we find the doctrine of 
sin fully emphasized and so, too, the doctrine of divine forgiveness. 
The elaborate system of animal sacrifice is an eloquent plea for the 
sinfulness of sin and the necessity of atonement in order to secure divine 
forgiveness. But no such emphasis is placed upon the duty of human 
forgiveness. True, the terms forgiveness and to forgive are used in con- 
nection with the latter, but, usually with limitation, as between members 
of the same family, clan, or tribe of Israelites, as in the case of Jacob and 
Esau, Joseph and his brothers, or David and Absalom. When, perchance, 
it passed beyond the family circle, it was restricted to Hebrews, as e. g. 
in Lev. 19. 18ff., “Thou shalt not bear any grudge against the children of 
thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The phrase 
“children of thy people” is used in the sense of fellow countrymen, 
thovgh some think slaves or proselytes may be included. 

The duty of kindness toward enemies is clearly taught in the Old 
Testament as in Prov. 24.17: “If thine enemy be hungry give him bread 
to eat, and if he be thirsty give him water to drink.” From what we 
know of the Hebrew character, here, too, the word enemy must be re- 
stricted to those of their own people. In their relation to other people the 
lex talionis occupied a most prominent place. “Eye for an eye, and tooth 
for a tooth.” (Matt. 5. 38.) 

If we come down to later Jewish history, we notice a distinct progress 
in regard to the duty of human forgiveness. The following passage from 
the Babylonian Talmud should be quoted: “When a man sins against 
another, they forgive him once, they forgive him a second time, they for- 
give him a third time, but the fourth time they do not forgive him.” In 
support of this declaration the rabbis quote Amos 1. 3; 2. 6 and Job 33. 28f. 

It is in vain, however, that we search for the doctrine of unlimited 
forgiveness before the days of Jesus, and even to-day its observance is only 
among his true followers. After nearly two thousand years of teaching 
it is still to many a stumbling block, a rock of offense, not only in practice, 
but even in theory. No wonder, therefore, that those who do not profess 
to be the followers of the meek and gentle Nazarene regard his teaching 
concerning human forgiveness, not only as “an unattainable virtue, but 
they deny it to be a virtue at all.” They boldly teach there are wrongs 
no one ought to forgive. 

Nevertheless the leaven of Christianity is at work. There is an 
ever increasing number, even outside the Christian Church, even among 
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those who do not profess Christ as their Saviour, who regard the gentle, 
the forgiving with far greater respect than they do the revengeful, who 
delight in retaliation and feed upon vengeance. Thus is verified the 
beautiful paraphrase: “The Spirit of Christ brooded over the waters, and 
Christ said, Let there be forgiveness, and there was forgiveness.” 

In the prayer which the Master taught his disciples, and which we 
repeat every day, we read: “Forgive us our debts, as we too have forgiven 
our debtors.” Notice the tense, for our English versions are not quite true 
to the Greek. In connection with this petition our Saviour says: “If 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive you your trespasses.” One of the fathers, commenting upon this 
passage, quaintly says: “He makes us masters of the forgiveness of our 
own sins.” 

Peter’s question to the great Teacher brought out most explicitly the 
law of the Kingdom regarding the relation of its members to an erring 
member: “How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? 
Until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say no* seven times, but until 
seventy times seven.” (Matt. 15. 21.) 

From the above utterance of our Lord, two things are clear: First, 
there is a complete analogy between the law of divine and human for- 
riveness. Or, as one has put it: “There is, indeed, no indication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness which the Christian wins 
from God and that which he in turn bestows upon his brother.” The 
words of St. Paul in his letter to the Colossians (3. 13) are apposite: 
“Even as the Lord has forgiven you so also do ye.” Let us repeat and 
emphasize Christ’s declaration: “Forgive us our debts as we too have 
forgiven our debtors.” Second, there is to be no limit to our forgiveness. 
Our Father in heaven will forgive us, no matter how often we have of- 
fended, if we humbly confess our sins and repent. What we expect him to 
do for us, and what he has promised to do, we, too, must do for those who 
have sinned against us. This we must do as often as they penitently ask 
our forgiveness. No wonder, when our Lord uttered the law in the dawn 
of Christianity that the disciples were dumfounded with his teaching and 
exclaimed: “Lord, increase our faith.” 

Perhaps no one has had a deeper insight into the Sermon on the 
Mount than Dr. Tholuck. Among other things he says: “Forgiveness is 
not an isolated act, which must take place at some definite moment, and 
then is past and irrevocable, but it must be regarded as ever going for- 
ward, as running parallel with and extending over the entire life of the 
redeemed, which, as it is a life of continual sin and shortcoming, so has 
need to be a life of continual forgiveness. Seeing, however, that it is 
an act which extends over the whole life of the individual and reaches its 
culminating point in eternity, it behooves us to consider the compassion 
of God for man, and man for his brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
and effording a basis for one another.” As long as we poor erring men 
expect God to forgive us for our frequent shortcomings, we, too, must be 
willing to show the same spirit toward those who have offended and 
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injured us, ever remembering that “forgiveness is as constant a trait of 
true Christian character as is faith or dependence upon God for mercy.” 

The question of forgiving one another cannot be intelligently dis- 
cussed without considering our Saviour’s words on the Cross: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” (Luke 23. 34.) This 
prayer was not for the Roman soldiers alone, who were intrusted with the 
crucifixion, but much more for the Jewish leaders who had persuaded 
Pilate to crucify Jesus Christ. It is in perfect harmony with his teaching 
elsewhere, as well as with the spirit of many a martyr for the truth, 
and especially of the first martyr, Saint Stephen, who, when brutally 
stoned to death by the enraged Jews under the leadership of the priest 
and those high in authority, cried out: “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” How literally is the injunction obeyed, “Love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you.” (Matt. 5. 44.) 

Forgiveness though unlimited is not unconditional. Our Lord dis- 
tinctly taught that there must be repentance on the offender’s part, who 
must sue for pardon. This is most reasonable and logical. To overlook 
all injury and insult and to forgive without regard to the offender's 
state of mind would be of no benefit to the transgressor. For as long as 
the transgressor’s heart is filled with hatred, ill-will, and vengeance, for- 
giveness to such a one would be useless, yea, in most cases positively 
wrong and harmful, since it would tend to increase rather than decrease 
hostility in a depraved heart. Not only must there be sincere, genuine 
repentance, there must also be all possible reparation for the wrong done. 
Repentance for sin on the sinner’s part is an absolute condition for 
entrance into the Kingdom of God founded by Jesus Christ. One of his 
first proclamations is, “Repent ye.” This was also the corner-stone of 
John the Baptist’s preaching. His language is explicit: “Bring forth, 
therefore, fruit worthy of repentance.” The case of Zacchzus illustrates 
the same truth. Not only was he a penitent sinner, but he made besides a 
four-fold reparation and a liberal sacrifice as a token of his repentance 
for past offenses. The life of the apostle Paul was one continuous mani- 
festation of penitence and sorrow for the wrongs inflicted by him on the 
early church. His entire time after his conversion was spent in building 
up the Kingdom which he had tried in vain to overthrow. 

There can be, however, no greater error than to think that the 
enemy, or he who has wronged us, should be left severely alone, until 
after he shows sincere repentance and a desire to make reparation for 
his offenses against us. The offended or injured party must not stand 
superciliously on his dignity and nourish the injuries done him or cherish 
ill-will toward the one who has offended him. He must, rather, be ready 
for reconciliation, must lose no opportunity to make it easy for the 
guilty one to manifest his penitence. Nay more, even if the latter shows 
no sign of repentance, the offended party is positively commanded to 
make advances in order that reconcilement may be effected. Dr. Whedon, 
a former editor of this Review, has stated the case most clearly: “While 
his enemy is raging with insane fury, he is calmly to study by what 
skillful application of touching kindness he can transform the lion to a 
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lamb. By so doing he attains a victory; but that is the smallest part of 
the matter. He has transformed an enemy to a friend; and what is 
better than either, he has perhaps converted a sinner from his error and 
saved a soul from death.” (See Commentary Matt. 5. 43.) 

Were it not for this attitude of the heavenly Father toward his 
erring children salvation would be an impossibility. Let his method of 
dealing with sinners serve us as a model in dealing with those who have 
sinned against us. 

Both aspects of this method and truth are plainly brought out in 
several of the parables, especially in that of the Prodigal Son. The deep 
humility and sincere penitence of the erring child are more than eclipsed 
by the forgiving spirit and magnanimity of a loving father. “While he 
was still afar off, his father ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.” 
Those of us who have had similar experiences will not quibble as to 
whether the father knew that the returning son was fully penitent. The 
old father had been anxiously waiting ever since the wayward boy had 
left the old home. No sooner had he caught a glimpse of him than he 
ran to welcome and caress him. And all this before there was time for a 
single word of confession or expression of penitence. 

The parable teaches most emphatically that there is no time to insist 
upon one’s rights, if there is a possibility of appeasing an enemy and 
thereby bringing him into the Kingdom of God, where both justice and 
love prevail. “The justice of God,” says Rhondda Williams, “is loving and 
the love of God is just. There can be no difference between this justice 
and love of God. Real justice is the passion to win others to be just.” 

How true it is that we injure ourselves spiritually more by our 
unforgiving spirit than we do any one else. Hatred and vengeance in the 
soul limit our spiritual capacity. It is ever the business of the true 
Christian to work for the transformation and conversion and welfare, 
rather than for the punishment of the offender. Let it be remembered 
that the infliction of punishment is not inconsistent with the highest type 
of love. However, our own injuries must be relegated to the background 
when no other means may convert a sinner. The personal interests of an 
injured Christian are secondary if insistence upon them make the repent- 
ance and transformation of the offender impossible. 

But, as already said, real justice is love, and love, like a skillful sur- 
geon or a kind-hearted father, must sometimes inflict pain. “Whom the 
Lord loveth, he chastiseth.” The exaction of penalty should never be in 
the spirit of revenge, but ever tempered with mercy, love for the wrong 
doer and sincere desire for his reclamation. The father who truly loves 
his child cannot afford to wink at disobedience or wickedness. If the 
rod is spared, the child may be spoiled. Nevertheless, love must be in all 
cases a prominent factor, though punishment, severe punishment, is per- 
fectly consistent with forgiveness, mercy, and love. Reform schools and 
penitentiaries are not merely places for punishment, but, as the terms 
imply, institutions where penance may be done and where one may repent 
of his wicked acts. This is emphasized more and more in the management 
of our penal institutions. A Christian is not to hate those within prison 
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walls, no matter how atrocious their crimes, or how much we, personally, 
may have been wronged or injured by them. On the other hand, our duty, 
as far as in our power, is to lead them to a better life, a higher plane of 
living. No doubt many depraved men have feigned penitence and abused 
the confidence and kindly offices of merciful persons. We are not for 
that reason to cease our efforts for their reformation until every effort 
in their behalf has been exhausted. Some one has well said: “It is a 
common belief that a person capable of committing an atrocious wrong 
must be incapable of repenting of it, and such person’s confessions are 
accordingly contemptuously disregarded. When, therefore, people consider 
it mean to forgive extreme injuries they are really setting a limit to the 
duty of forgiveness.” 

Let us now ask, do the laws of the Kingdom concerning forgiveness 
apply to individuals only or do they extend to communities and nations 
as well? Baumgarten, a German theologian of some repute, said at the 
beginning of the war, that the Sermon on the Mount cannot be applied 
to nations and peoples. His utterance was condemned by American the- 
ologians at the time, and, as we believe, justly so. We have passed 
through the greatest, if not the most cruel war in history, God be praised 
that it is over. The church has been stunned by the shock. Barbarism 
for the time seemed to have banished civilization. Many good men and 
women have been swept apparently from their moorings, and virtually 
say that the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are beyond the 
reach of human nature. In this they are right, if they simply mean 
unregenerated human nature. Even our church leaders seem to be in a 
dilemma as to our duties to those recently at war with the United 
States. Thank God, the horrible carnage, with its untold miseries, ruth- 
less atrocities, and nameless crimes, is over. The results of the war 
remain and will remain for many years to come, no matter what ultimate 
good God may bring out of the great evil. Not to punish those responsible 
would be suicidal, a crime not only against the innocent sufferers, but 
against the guilty perpetrators as well, only in a much greater degree. 
“To indulge the spirit of revenge, keep alive the fires of hate, and to fan 
the flames of passion would be equally, if not more, blameworthy. No 
greater harm could happen to the persons or nations who unleashed the 
dogs of war than to have the world shut its eyes to their crime and to 
make their punishment light.” 

David Lloyd George in his speech to the House of Commons, July 
3, 1919, referred to the matter thus: “Officers who are guilty of these 
things in a moment of arrogance, feeling that their power is irresistible, 
to do what they please, ought to know in the future that they will be 
personally responsible. . . . What injustice is there in that? What 
undue harshness? It is the averting of it, it is making it impossible for 
the future.” 

The great Prime Minister freely admitted that the terms of peace 
are “terrible,” but, nevertheless, “such as in the long run will prove bene- 
ficial to all the world, and not the least to Germany herself. The object 
is not vengeance, but reformation and discouragement from ever repeat- 
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ing the crimes of Belgium, northern France, and the submarine barbar- 
ism.” Speaking of the exclusion of Germany from the League of Nations, 
he added: “If she shows that the fires of war have really purified her 
soul, if she realizes that her policy during the past fifty years was a bitter 
mistake, then she can accelerate the date—I hope she will try—that she 
will realize that her defeat has been her salvation—has rid her of militar- 
ism, of Junkers, of Hohenzollernisms. She has paid a big price for her 
deliverance. I think that she will find that it is worth it all, and when 
she does, Germany will then be a fit member of the League of Nations.” 

These words have in them a true ring, worthy of the great Christian 
statesman. Harsh and severe as the conditions are, they are needed to 
restore confidence and ultimate reconciliation and the era of good feeling 
and brotherhood. By them the German people may be relieved of an over- 
whelming burden of pride, conceit, and tyranny which had become un- 
bearable, of an unchristian spirit detrimental] and injurious to the human 
race. The price is exceedingly great, but not too great, if it results in 
making all men and nations dwell together in unity, and transforms this 
sin-cursed world into a paradise, a safe place in which to live. 

The realization of such a state is possible only when hatred and 
revenge shall vanish, when justice and love shall join hands and when 
the principles proclaimed by the Prince of Peace shall rule in the heart 
of humanity. Not only must the Germans repent, but all must cultivate 
the spirit of forgiveness. There is no salvation without sincere repent- 
ance, nor is there salvation without a disposition and readiness to forgive. 
“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will He forgive you your 
trespasses.” 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Beginnings of Christianity. PartI. The Acts of the Apostles. Edited 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., and Krrsopr Lake, D.D. Vol. I, 
Prolegomena I, The Jewish, Gentile, and Christian Background. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1920. Pp. x+480. 18s. net. 


In 1913 the Macmillans intrusted to the scholars named above the 
continuation of the work of Lightfoot in editing Christian documents 
historically and critically; and as shedding light on the history of the 
church down to, say, 313. This is the first, therefore, of a long series of 
volumes. And this is only the first of others on the Beginnings, and this 
first is only one of three on the Acts of the Apostles, the second to be 
entitled Prolegomena II, Criticism, which is in the press, and the third to 
be a text and commentary on Acts. It is refreshing to have a scheme so 
worthily conceived and to be carried out on so broad and extensive lines, 
as it is an evidence that the Great War has not frightened English pub- 
lishers from voluminous undertakings. It is a happy idea, also, to unite 
Oxford and Cambridge with America, as the editors are from those ancient 
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schools and both live in America in what would be in England despised 
“dissenting” schools. Jackson is a graduate of Trinity, and fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, author of books in Church History, etc., and, 
since 1916 professor of Christian Institutions in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Lake is a graduate of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
served as curate, professor of the New Testament at University of Leyden, 
1904-13, and, since 1914, professor of early Christian literature at Harvard, 
both now luxuriating under the ample endowments of two very rich 
American institutions. Like Lightfoot, they are Americans, but unlike 
him, who was equally free, equally impartial, and because older more 
learned, they represent the most radical type of criticism, reminding one 
of Baur, Pfleiderer, and other very “advanced” Dutch and German critics 
in their keen, cool, extreme rationalism and bold reconstructions of the 
history and cuttings out of the text. 

The book has three main divisions, the Jewish World, the Gentile 
World, and Primitive Christianity; ten chapters, four appendices, and 
indexes of subjects and texts. Under the Jewish World: “Background of 
Jewish History,” by the editors; “Spirit of Judaism,” by Montefiore (a 
learned English Jew); “Varieties of Thought and Practice in Judaism,” by 
the editors, and “The Dispersion,” by the editors. Under the Gentile 
World: “Roman Provincial System,” by Duckworth, and “Life in the 
Roman Empire at the Beginning of the Christian Era,” by C. H. Moore. 
Under Primitive Christianity: “Public Teaching of Jesus and His Choice 
of the Twelve Disciples at Jerusalem,” and the “Rise of Gentile Chris- 
tianity”; “Development of Thought on the Spirit, the Church, and Baptism, 
and Christology,” all these four chapters being by editors Jackson and 
Lake. 

The value of the several chapters is in the inverse proportion to their 
nearness to the original documents and history of Christianity itself. 
In fact the editors think those documents (Gospels, Acts, etc.) have been 
so changed by different editors, the original writer also having apparently 
not too much love of truth, that the question occurs whether it were worth 
while to waste so much time in investigating a phenomenon even so 
imposing as Christianity, which rests on books so legendary, to our age so 
lying, the footballs of successive unscrupulous redactors, and therefore so 
worthless. Even Mark, who is the most valuable witness, is not at all 
reliable, being a “primary authority” not for Jesus but for the apostolic 
age (p. 268), that is, for his own views and prejudices and aims and those 
who shared them. Then there is Q, but what is Q? The authors them- 
selves acknowledge that it is only the “result of subjective criticism,” and 
that it is a mistake to attribute “objective value” to it; and yet, though 
it is only the mechanical product of critics’ guesses, our learned editors 
build on it as though it were as objectively certain as Gibraltar. Nor is 
it significant when Matthew and Luke agree. They cannot be trusted— 
“it is well to remember that much subjective criticism is necessary in 
dealing with Matthew and Luke” (p. 269). Stephen’s speech was invented 
by the writer (p. 308). The view of Baur that Acts is a Tendenzschrift, 
written to gloss over the essential differences between Paul and the other 
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apostles, is revived, with new evidences of Acts’ imperfections and bad 
faith thrown in. 

In a book notice there is not space to give another side, but one or 
two remarks may be allowed for poor Paul and his first historian. Paul’s 
attitude to the law was this (compare p. 311), meaning especially the 
ceremonial law, and particularly circumcision. Jews, when they accept 
Christ, are free from the law as bondage, though they are perfectly free 
to keep it if they desire, and in any case they should not insist on Gentiles 
keeping it. It was this last freedom on which Paul was insistent. Paul 
had other reasons for seeing Peter outside the “implication that Peter was 
the chief person” in Jerusalem. After the council of Jerusalem James did 
not insist that Gentile converts should be “treated as proselytes” and 
circumcised (p. 312). Fundamental difference here between so called 
Petrine and Pauline parties after that council is a fiction. Nor is there 
any contradiction between Paul and Matt. 5. 17ff. Paul agreed with 
Christ that receiving the gospel was the very way to bring the law to its 
highest fulfillment. The familiar objection to “Go ye into all the world” 
that the disciples “needed so much persuasion that a mission to the 
Gentiles was not improper” (p. 317) falls, when we remember what our 
minds are not prepared for makes but little or no impression on us, that 
they were told to tarry in Jerusalem and to begin from Jerusalem (that is, 
Palestine itself was to be their first field), and that on the other hand 
they really did not need “much persuasion,” as they entered doors as they 
were opened. It was not the Gentile mission in itself, but the Gentile 
mission not via Judaism, and even this they gave up on new light. 

It is not a matter of importance, but it is an instance of the flimsy 
evidence seized hold of by the authors to support views in which they are 
interested, when they infer that the objurgatory references to writings of 
heretics in Jewish books of second half of the first and of the second 
century mean the existence of Aramaic gospels (p. 320). There is no 
evidence of this whatever. All intelligent Jews knew Greek and wrote in 
Greek, and they would be just as much concerned in the suppression of 
Greek Gospels as Aramaic or Hebrew. “It is not necessary to accept the 
belief” that it was the Spirit who was poured forth on the Day of 
Pentecost, as “modern psychology may explain the facts better.” Why 
can’t the Spirit work through the laws of the soul? There is no contradic- 
tion between pentecostal outpouring and John 20. 22, as the latter is a 
preparatory announcement or anticipatory gift, while Pentecost is an 
actual bestowment for preaching and conversion in a crisis. See p. 323. 
Nor does the “editor” who fixed up Acts 2 “interpret” the gift as “speaking 
foreign languages,” for he emphasizes the hearing (each hears the message 
in his own tongue), as though the miracle were perhaps in the hearing. 
The authors say that in Jewish thought the gift of the Spirit made one a 
prophet and worker of miracles, while the later Catholic doctrine of that 
gift was that it gave one a new nature, eternal life, or made one divine, 
which doctrine the church got from heathen philosophy and magic (p. 325). 
But the prophets show that the Jews were entirely at home in the idea of a 
new birth and of religious revival through outpouring of the Spirit, and, 
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while heathen ideas did influence later Christian thought and practice, they 
did not at all influence the doctrines just referred to. Acts 20. 28 is not 
corrupt, though there is a variation of manuscripts as to “Church of God” 
(the most ancient) and “Church of Christ,” but no variation as to purchas- 
ing or acquiring by his own blood. It’s a fiction that Matthew has a 
different theory as to the foundation of the church than Acts; neither has 
a “theory.” It’s a mistake and the Judaistic controversy negatives Matt. 
16. 13ff., or that ereriunoe should be translated “rebuked” in verse 20. 
Another is that Matthew “completely rewrote” Matt. 8. 27ff. in Matt. 16. 
13ff. Mark wants to give the Romans a compact, concise, vivid story of 
fact, Matthew to give a fuller account. Neither invents the story, nor is 
there in Matthew any “supremacy of Peter,” but simply the historic fact 
that Christ was to build his church upon Peter’s confession, and upon him, 
as of course upon all his disciples. “In Acts the church is assumed to be 
the society of those who through the Lord Jesus have received the Holy 
Spirit. This is in all essentials the Catholic position” (p. 332). Isit? It 
is also the Protestant position and even the Quaker position. “The 
evidence of Acts is convincing proof that the tradition embodied in Matt. 
28. 19 is late and unhistorical” (p. 337). That’s interesting. The disciples 
were told to tarry at Jerusalem and begin there. Peter himself is the first 
to go to the Gentiles in the case of Cornelius. It was not so much the 
Gentile mission as the non-circumcision of the heathen, which was at first 
a difficulty. The reluctance to go to the Gentiles is greatly exaggerated 
by our authors, who also invent a lot of difficulties and contradictions in 
regard to baptism. As Jews the first Christians were bound to baptize 
(they would have done that whether Christ commanded it or not), and 
as Christians they were bound to baptize in the name of Christ. The gift 
of the Spirit came in response to faith, either in connection with baptism 
or as preparatory to it, or following it. 

Space forbids the going into the very radical chapter on Christology. 
Of course every text in the Gospels which teaches any deeper view of 
Christ is peremptorily thrown out from the start as interpolated by 
redactors. Nor was Christ really Messiah, Son of Man, nor Son of God, 
nor was there any Jewish doctrine that, if he were, he was to suffer—that 
was a “discovery” of redactors after he did suffer, redactors who must 
have been fearfully unscrupulous. Still our learned authors confess 
after it is all over that “they are well aware that much of what they 
have written is controversial and doubtful” (417-8). Yes, indeed, it is 
both, after they have turned the original records of our faith into a tissue 
of legends and prevarications (for that is really how they leave the docu- 
ments), following in the wake of German rationalists, to whom they 
occasionally refer in the notes (of course they would not deny that there 
is much scholarship in Germany of another tenor). We advise our 
readers to consult in connection with the work before us such books as 
Chase’s Credibility of the Acts, those by Sir William M. Ramsey, even Von 
Harnack’s studies of Luke and the Acts; Prof. Hayes’s Synoptic Gospels 
and Book of Acts (1919), Prof. A. T. Robertson, Luke the Historian on the 
Light of Today (Scribners, 1920), on Matt. 28. 19, the first chapter in 
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Crises in the Early Church published by our Concern in 1912, and the com- 
mentaries on Acts (older) of Hackett, Gloag, Meyer, and (newer) Rack- 
ham, Andrews, Bartlet, and books on Apostolic Age by Bartlet, Purves, 
Lechler, Ropes, etc. 


J. A. FAULKNER. 


The Life of General William Booth. The Founder of the Salvation Army. 
By Harotp Becere. Two volumes, 8vo, pp. xv+446, xv+465. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $10.50. 


Ir is a bold undertaking in these days of the high price of paper to 
produce two volumes of such size. Our first impression is that the art 
of condensation might have been practiced to advantage, but on second 
consideration we are inclined to think that Mr. Begbie is justified in 
spreading out his story and giving full particulars. Even the repetitions 
are permissible because they help to elucidate varying phases of a 
manysided life. This is not simply the biography of a remarkable man, 
but the history of a worldwide movement which has beneficently in- 
fluenced the destinies of many thousands of lives in every nation. The 
illustrations are good, but we should have had more than one cartoon, 
for caricatures frequently give a better impression than many pages of 
description. It was inevitable that conventional religion would be 
shocked by the methods end mannerisms of this firebrand, but there 
is no defense of the extremes te which the churches went in checkmating 
the efforts of William Booth, moved as he was by an overmastering 
passion to save men and women, and succeeding as he did in places 
where the influence of the church had been null and void. When he 
was received by Edward VII, the King asked him: “Tell me, General, 
how do you get on now with the churches? What is their attitude toward 
you?” To which the veteran replied as his eyes twinkled: “Sir, they 
imitate me.” He realized from the first that the chief part of his mission 
was to awaken the church to a hope of spiritual victory. That he suc- 
ceeded beyond his sanguine expectations is a matter of history. The 
type of social Christianity now popular among the churches was 
largely the outcome of the activities of the Salvation Army. Bishop 
Lightfoot bore eloquent testimony when he said: “Whatever may 
be its faults, it has at least recalled us to this lost ideal 
of the work of the church—the universal compulsion of the souls of 
men.” It is a sad reflection on the shortsightedness of the church that 
William Booth should have had such hard treatment meted out to him. 
Officialdom could never handle a personality so electric and electrifying, 
so unconventional and sensational. His fervor bordered on fanaticism 
which could brook no barriers. When he finally broke away he was 
practically driven out by the religious authorities who had harassed him 
at every turn and did not fail to boycott him in strangely sinister ways. 
One of his sayings reveals the situation: “The day has gone when the 
priest and the Levite are content to pass by the wounded man. They 
must needs stop now, turn back, and punch the head of any good Sa- 
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maritan who dares to come to the rescue.” All this sounds incredible 
and it is a warning to the modern church to be careful how it treats 
the independent prophets of God who, however, present their credentials, 
even though their ways may not pass the tests of a staid ecclesiasticism. 
We can understand the violent abuse of men like Huxley, who were out 
of sympathy with Christianity, although their Pharisaic scorn and bitter- 
ness only exposed the petty provincialism of their outlook on life. But 
the bearing of the churches was both intolerable and inexcusable. The 
warning is all the more timely because of the failure of the churches 
in the recent débacle as acknowledged by the leaders themselves. 
The career of General Booth was one of struggle and suffering from 
his early days. He was familiar with poverty and distress all through 
the years, but we find him in the closing days of a tumultuous life 
universally respected, maintaining a firm confidence in God, and con- 
tinuing in his eagerness to relieve men, women, and children in all parts 
of the world. The record of his travels in different countries on behalf 
of the cause is an amazing recital. It was well said that he combined 
the apostolic fervor of John Wesley with the organizing genius of Kitch- 
ener. He united in his personality the two qualities of passionate 
sympathy and imperious masterfulness, which made him a unique leader 
and enabled him to produce fortunes out of the waste material of 
human life. In spite of the rapid fire of sharp and scurrilous criticism, 
he pursued his course without any deviation. The integrity of his 
motives, his unflinching honesty, his unchanging disinterestedness, his 
consistent self-denial can be explained only by his irrepressible practical 
love for his fellow men. It cannot be said too often that the secret of 
his success was his “discovery of the enormous influence of love and 
kindness in dealing with fallen humanity.” The endurance of faith 
and the patience of hope, also so markedly characteristic of him, appear 
in letters and addresses and above all in his exalted demeanor. He 
once wrote: “God and time will fight for me; I must wait, and my 
comrades must wait with me.’”’ He was often charged with being an 
autocrat, and this aspect of his character is impartially considered by 
Begbie. “He learned from experience that to get anything done well 
and swiftly, autocracy was essential. He could not suffer his work to be 
hindered by committees and councils. He could not stop on his road 
to discuss matters of casuistry or questions of finance. He was always 
inveighing against ‘government by talk.’ He had upon his hands a work 
of gigantic magnitude, and after a long and grievous experience of com- 
mittees, he determined in middle age—encouraged by the most able and 
devoted of his followers—to make himself an autocrat. His autocracy, 
then, was not for personal aggrandizement, certainly not for villainy or 
despotic socialism, but was established solely and publicly for the sake 
of the righteous work to which he had set his hand. Moreover, it was 
an autocracy which depended absolutely on the loyalty of his followers— 
an autocracy which guarded itself by rules laid down for its own 
limitation.” Even when he favored his own children in appointing 
them to important positions he held them strictly to the regulations of 
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the Army, and reminded them that in these matters he was first general 
and then father. ‘“Despotic by temperament and by habit and by con- 
viction, he was nevertheless a simple man at heart, hallowed by a love 
which sweetened his tumultuous mind, and held to his course by a 
dogmatic faith which was the very breath of his existence.” The en- 
thusiasm which he aroused was not allowed to spend itself in mere 
emotionalism. It was organized, controlled and directed into channels 
of usefulness, to which the marvelous achievements of the Salvation 
Army bear such eloquent testimony since it was established in 1878. 
The inspiring genius of this movement of redemption was Catherine 
Mumford, who in 1855 became the wife and guardian angel of William 
Booth, and whose sacrificing labors earned for her the title of “The 
Mother of the Salvation Army.” There is nothing in literature to sur- 
pass the story of these two elect spirits. Begbie has done well in giving 
extensive quotations from their letters to each other, and in recounting 
the struggles they endured in raising their family on a pittance while 
conducting the greatest revival of modern times. The last two years of 
her life were spent in intense physical pain and the anguish of her 
husband, overburdened with exacting tasks, had the pathos of tragedy. 
There is an entry in his diary which refers to this dark night of his soul: 
“I am sixty years old, and for the first time during all these long years, 
so far as memory serves me, has God, in infinite mercy, allowed me to 
have any sorrow that I could not cast on Him.” The address at the 
grave of his wife shows the courage which adorned his character: 
“My work plainly is.to fill up the weeks, the days, and the hours, and cheer 
my poor heart as I go along with the thought that when I have served 
my Christ and my generation according to the will of God, which I 
vow this afternoon I will do to the last drop of my blood—then I trust 
that she will bid me welcome to the skies, as He bade her.” 
When General Booth received the freedom of the city of London in 
1905 he spoke before the mayor and corporation with modesty and dignity. 
“My life has been a continual fight. Ever since, some sixty years ago, 
I turned my back upon a world of ease and pleasure and show, and 
entered on this battlefield to fight for the honor of my Heavenly King and 
for the salvation of the lost, there has seldom been a day in which some 
bewildering perplexity has not come to my mind and some heavy burden 
has not been laid upon my heart. But still the arms of Jehovah have 
sustained me, and the prayers of a multitude of the best and choicest 
spirits that the world contains have ascended continually to Heaven 
on my behalf. And now there comes along the sympathy—openly, beau- 
tifully, eloquently expressed—of the governing powers of this great city to 
urge me forward in the fight in which I am engaged.” In 1907 he received 
the honorary degree of D. C. L. at Oxford. The letter of Lord Curzon to 
him reflects the conviction of the world’s leadership concerning the life 
service of this saint, seer, and statesman of the kingdom of God: “This 
is probably one of the few honors which you would be willing to accept. 
To me it would be an even higher honor to be the instrument of conferring 
it; for I should like the famous and ancient university of which I am 
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now the head, and which has played so notable a part in the history 
of our country—to have the privilege of setting its seal upon the noble 
work you have done for so many years, and are continuing to do, for the 
people of all countries—a work excelled in range and beneficence by that 
of no living man.” We close with this representative testimony and refer 
the reader to the two volumes which narrate the life and labors of one of 
the most valiant and chivalrous figures in the annals of Christian history. 


The Christian Year in Human Story. By Jane T. Stoppart. §8vo, pp. 
xii, 342. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, $2.50 net. 


THE conventional arrangement known as the Church Year has decided 
advantages to the preacher who uses it aright. He is able to cover a wide 
range of subjects in the course of a year’s pulpit ministry. Most of us 
are inclined to travel in grooves, to emphasize only a limited circle of ideas, 
and to hold partial views of truth. We are apt to become onesided in the 
choice and treatment of themes, to follow the line of least resistance, to 
become absorbed in topics of the passing day, and to overlook the essential 
truths of permanent value. There is, moreover, hesitation to preach 
doctrinal sermons and the failure to do so largely accounts for the 
present religious confusion. The misunderstanding of Christianity shown 
by the men at the front was a serious criticism of the modern pulpit. 
We had not made enough of a teaching ministry, with the result that vast 
numbers of the laity, members in good standing of the churches, found 
themselves unable to take a positive Christian attitude in the face of the 
stern antagonisms of the war. The solution is clear, but the working 
out of it makes exacting demands on the preacher. But there is no other 
alternative. We must give proof of being good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God and help to build up Christian character in accordance with 
the whole counsel of God. Dr. R. W. Dale states in his volume on Chris- 
tian Doctrine that it was his custom to draw up in December or January 
a list of the subjects on which he resolved to preach during the following 
twelve months. He found that this practice insured a certain fullness 
and completeness in his presentation of the Christian faith. One of these 
lists included central topics like the Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Personality of the Spirit, the Trinity, Sin, the Atonement, Faith, 
Justification, Life in Christ, Regeneration, Sanctification, Judgment to 
Come. Those who are familiar with his books know that he did not deal 
with these questions like a professor of systematic theology but as a 
preacher in close pastoral contact with the life of his congregation. In 
the early days of his ministry, Dale met a minister who observed: “I 
hear that you are preaching doctrinal sermons to the congregation at 
Carr’s Lane; they will not stand it.” To which he answered rather 
emphatically: “They will have to stand it.” His ministry of increasing 
power justified his courageous decision, and should encourage all preachers 
to follow his noble example. 

One of the practical ways in which this might be done is to 
follow the great seasons of the church year. A few of the more 
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prominent days, like Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and Whitsunday, 
obtain recognition, but we can with advantage include Advent, 
Epiphany, Lent, Ascensiontide, and Trinity Sunday. Such an ob- 
servance will furthermore give breadth to the preacher’s outlook and 
enrich the thought and life of the congregation. Miss Stoddart’s volume 
on The Christian Year is very acceptable for this purpose. She has 
already given us two volumes on the Old Testament in life and literature 
and a companion on The New Testament. The same unusual catholicity 
of literary taste and the ability of discerning selection of what is appro- 
priate and helpful mark this third volume. She is an expert in bringing 
together relevant passages from the extensive fields of poetry, biography, 
history, travel and sermonic literature both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, to elucidate the Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons for the different 
seasons of the church year. It is much more than a volume of handy 
quotations. It is really a history of Christian usage during the centuries. 
The chapter on “The Advent Season” opens with this paragraph: “When 
autumn leaves are dropping amid fog and rain, the Advent trumpet bids 
Christians put off the works of darkness and put on the armor of light. 
Shadows flock in swift procession toward the keystone of winter’s arch, 
and there is danger for the soul in thick, silent weather. Bunyan’s pil- 
grims are guarded in the van and the rear when mist denotes their 
nearness to the enchanted ground. Collects and Scriptures of Advent 
warn us and plead with us. Take care, they seem to say, lest some fiend 
or dragon or giant or thief should fall upon you and so do mischief. Walk 
sword in hand, for this is a perilous place.” Each chapter is a rich 
repository of Scripture exposition culled from many sources, and these 
sidelights suggestively bear upon Sacred Writ. It is also interesting to 
read of notable occasions when particular passages were used: “Voices 
of martyrs and confessors blend with songs of the faithful on earth at 
Easter’s dawn.” A cento of testimonies illustrates this statement. One 
chapter is on “Sundays after Trinity—xvi to xx.” These generally fall in 
busy October. “In this ‘season of mists and mellow fruitfulness,’ the life 
of cities and churches resumes its activity. Harvest is past, summer ended. 
Now we welcome drawn curtains and the autumn fires.” This period is 
followed by “the waning church year, drawing to its close amid rain 
and darkness, but eyes are lifted like those of travelers who see in the 
distance the snow peaks of Alps or Pyrenees.” For biographical preach- 
ing there is good material in the chapter on “Some Illustrations for Saints’ 
Days.” There is a full index with two lists of “Scriptures Proper for 
Sundays” and “Scriptures Proper for Holy Days.” It is a book calculated 
to quicken the imagination, to stimulate meditation and to rouse thought 
in helpful directions. The preacher who is beginning his busy work of the 
fall and winter will find here much that is helpful to make his pulpit 
work increasingly profitable. 
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A Bunch of Everlastings; or, Texts That Made History. A Volume of 
Sermons. By F. W. Borenam. 12mo, pp. 256. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. Price, $1.75 net. 


THE announcement of a new book by Boreham never fails to meet 
with a hearty welcome from a multitude of readers. His essays scintillate 
with flashes of insight. They are written in a clear style, illuminated 
with illustrations and full of telling points. His simplicity is a sign of 
high art, his humor is a mark of his humanity, his genius for seeing 
the sublime in the commonplace bespeaks an understanding of values. 
How many preachers are indebted to him and how many congrega- 
tions have been benefited since their ministers gave themselves to the 
study of Boreham! Eight volumes of essays by this man with the open 
mind and the gift of observation are now followed by a volume of ser- 
mons in commemoration of the divine guidance during twenty-five years 
in the Christian ministry. Needless to say these sermons are unique 
both in the arrangement of material and the manner of treatment. 
They are biographical and historical in character and drive home the 
truth, greatly needed to-day, that the preachers who brought cheer and 
peace confined themselves to the eternal verities centering in Jesus 
Christ. No preacher can fail who keeps close to Christ and uses every 
resource to commend Him. 

These twenty-three sermon essays are on the ruling ideas in the 
lives of some of the makers of Christian history. In every case Bore- 
ham discovers a Scripture passage which influenced them, and it is 
illustrated by a wealth of incidents in their own lives and in the lives 
of others. What changed Thomas Chalmers from an ineffective preacher 
of morality which perplexed his congregations to a comforting preacher 
of mercy? It was the text, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” How explain the marvelous career of Martin Luther, 
whose entrance into life flooded Europe with the sunshine of God and 
pointed to thousands the way of freedom? It was the creative sentence, 
“The just shall live by faith,” which ushered in the new day of Prot- 
estantism, first in the heart of the reformer and then wherever its liber- 
ating truth has been accepted, even to our own day. What sustained Sir 
John Franklin the Arctic explorer, for seven years Lieutenant Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, who died on his last expedition 
after the long-sought Northwest Passage? The answer is found in a pas- 
sage marked on the page of a frozen copy of Todd’s Student’s Manual. In 
that paragraph occur the encourgaing words, “Fear not; when thou 
passeth through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” Where was the flame kindled which kept 
lighted that lamp of God, Thomas Boston, whose fruitful ministry in 
the Ettrick valley was continued after his death through his book, The 
Fourfold State? It was the captivating evangel, “Behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” What guided Hugh 
Latimer, the people’s preacher, whose force of character and ability 
led him from the plowshare to the palace and thence to the stake 
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with Nicholas Ridley? The words, “This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.” This text first captured Thomas Bilney, the Cam- 
bridge student in Erasmus’s Latin translation of the New Testament, 
who then passed on the truth to Latimer, to whom he sent for confession. 

John Bunyan found peace in the promise, “Him that cometh to me, 
I will in nowise cast out.” Sir Walter Scott’s industrious career is ex- 
plained by three Greek words, “The Night Cometh,” which he had en- 
graved upon the sundial placed in the center of his lawn. Oliver Crom- 
well found inspiration for his career, which made him the Protector 
of the Commonwealth, from the assuring sentence, “I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me.” Francis Xavier was arrested 
for missionary service by the startling question, “But what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” John 
B. Gough came to himself by the memory of what his mother taught 
him that, “He is able to save to the uttermost them that come unto 
God by him.” John Knox led in the revival of religion in Scotland with 
the evangel contained in the text, “Thou hast given him authority over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him, and this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” William Cowper wrote 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” because he had experienced the 
truth, “Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitation, through 
faith in his blood, to manifest his righteousness.” David Livingstone 
went to Africa and labored in the Dark Continent till his death, in 
the strength of the pledged words, “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” C. H. Spurgeon was started on his unique 
pulpit ministry by a local preacher in a Primitive Methodist chapel 
om a wintry morning, whose sermon was on “Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth.” William Carey became the prophet of 
foreign missions because he believed and caused others to believe that 
the task of the church is to “lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
stakes, for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left; 
and thy seed shall inhereit the Gentiles and make the desolate cities to 
be inhabited.” John Wesley, made restless by the words, “Thou art not 
very far from the kingdom of God,” then found his heart strangely 
warmed when he trusted Christ at the ever memorable meeting in Al- 
dersgate Street. 

What great texts for sermons of uplift! and there are others in this 
volume; but we must quote no more in justice to Borcham. Get his book, 
for it will surely refresh every pilgrim to the City E-autiful. 


The Disease and the Remedy of Sin. By the Rev. W. MackintosH Mac- 
KAY, B.D. George H. Doran Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Tus big book approaches the subject of Religious Psychology 
from a new view-point, that of moral pathology and spiritual thera- 
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peutics. The relation between sin and disease is more than mere analogy, 
for soul and body meet in the unity of personality. God in the Old 
Testament is called Jehovah-Rophi, the Healer, and the same word, 
healer, is a primary meaning of the New Testament word, Saviour. Sin 
is soul-sickness, a disease of the will, and the Kingdom of God is a 
celestial sanatorium, where the Great Physician applies the medicine of 
his own making, the cure of the cross. 

The author, a student both 1n medicine and theology, has given us 
more than a theoretical treatise, he has furnished ministers and religious 
workers with a practical hand book for the treatment of moral invalid- 
ism. He begins with a careful clinic of the maladies of the mind, 
describing the symptoms and sources of sin, followed by an acute 
analysis of spiritual diseases, those of the flesh, the heart and the spirit. 
He fails, however, to sufficiently note the central spiritual sin, that of 
religious pride, or presumption, that peculiarly Satanic sin, which our 
Lord himself faced in the temple temptation. 

Part II treats of the Remedy of Sin, central in which is that divine 
specific, the Cross of Christ, curing through its cleansing power of sor- 
row, sacrifice and the purgation of conscience. This heavenly remedy 
for earth’s direst plague is applied through prayer, the tonic atmos- 
phere of the sanctuary, sacramental suggestions, and spiritual surgery. 
Sin is death and salvation is life. The final issue of holy healing is that 
“mortality is swallowed up of life.” 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book is its very able treatment 
of conversion, both as crisis, the soul’s sudden transformation, and as 
lysis, the more gradual method of moral recovery. These spiritual proc- 
esses get new meanings when stated in the concrete terms of the medical 
art, rather than the more abstract phrases of religious psychology. A 
most beautiful chapter is that on the Faith of Little Children. He fully 
recognizes the “defect of blood,” the inherited taint in the child, which 
calls for cure as well as care, but also sees that in that cure the atmos- 
phere of a holy environment, with Christian culture, will help to 
counteract the germs of evil. Prevention is not only better than cure, it 
is an important element in cure. 

Luminous learning meets with spiritual insight in this treatise 
which will have high worth to all who are charged with the care of souls. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story. By His Eminence, D. J. Carpinat MER- 
cier, Archbishop of Malines. 8vo, pp. 441. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price, $4.00. 


THERE are versatile men who attain equa! distinction in many walks 
of life, and whose astounding performances testify to the unplumbed 
wealth in personality. When Cardinal Mercier was appointed in 1906 
head of a diocese with a population of two and half million, many thought 
that it was unfortunate for an eminent professor of philosophy to be 
transferred to the laborious duties of administration. But the choice was 
well made. The philosopher was not lost in the ecclesiastic, the scholar in 
the executive, nor the saint and seer in the statesman. This fact received 
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extraordinary demonstration during the war. The life of the Cardinal 
was frequently in danger, and on several occasions the German com- 
manders resolved on arresting him, but their decisions were never put into 
effect. The nerve-racking task to which he gave himself with superb 
ability and unflinching determination is well known. This volume is a 
record of the way he conducted his mission on behalf of his devastated 
country of Belgium. “Here are my war experiences in their most tense 
and vivid reality; all the issues I fought with the occupying power, their 
methods and mine clearly defined, undeniably fixed in black and white.” 
In a world of diplomacy and statecraft his voice was consistently heard 
expounding and enforcing the eternal principles of righteousness and 
truth. We cannot read the pastorals and the innumerable letters and 
interviews without seeing a struggle going on for four years between moral 
power and military force, between character and coercion, between inde- 
pendence and intimidation. The ultimate triumph was acknowledged 
when the German authorities handed a declaration to the Cardinal, in 
which occur these words: “You are in our estimation the incarnation 
of occupied Belgium, of which you are the venerated and trusted pastor.” 
The final outcome is all the more memorable because throughout the 
controversy he stood out almost alone, making his insistent appeal solely 
to conscience and to the sense of right, beyond which there could be no 
arbiter. 

When he spoke with the enemies in the gate he was decided and 
courteous. He never hesitated to point out the flagrant acts of violence, 
injustice and misrule of the Germans, for which there was no excuse 
even in the emergency of the war. The spirit of firmness was shown 
by him from the very outset. When objections were raised to his cele- 
brated Christmas Pastoral of 1914, and he was urged to modify its 
sentiments, he replied, “It is written and it will remain.” Another 
pastoral which created a sensation and no little indignation in the 
camp of the enemy was, “On my Return from Rome.” Equally em- 
phatic was his address at the Church of St. Gudule and the pastorals 
on “The Voice of God” and “Courage, Brethren.” Although these 
declarations were regarded by the Germans as “political manifestos,” 
they were not able to substantiate their accusations with facts. In one 
reply to these railing charges the Cardinal wrote: “Deep in my breast 
I confidently look for the success of our cause. This confidence is 
based on motives of the natural order, which in my pastoral I refrained 
from developing precisely to avoid the semblance of meddling with the 
calculations of politicians or the plans of headquarters. It is based be- 
sides on supernatural motives of which my conscience is the sole judge. 
I cherish this confidence. It sustains my courage, and because I love 
my faithful flock I desire to impart it unto them.” His letter to Baron 
von der Lancken on the rights of the occupying power goes into 
questions with logical acumen, ethical clearness, and spiritual insight. 
“New circumstances give rise to new duties. The preacher of God’s word 
would fail in his task if he did not understand that, in the tragic time 
in which we are, consciences cry out for light.” He was criticised for 
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overstepping his episcopal role because he dealt with political and 
social issues, but his critics failed to understand that the pulpit must deal 
with all the issues of life, and when they declare that it is not preaching 
the simple gospel, they expose their inability to appreciate the implications 
and applications of the gospel message. 

Cardinal Mercier was a veritable thorn in the flesh of the enemy, and 
in spite of their attempts at rebuttal, his animadversions generally had the 
right of way. In these pages we have his frequent protests against the 
assaults by soldiers, the harsh measures meted out to the clergy, the vexa- 
tious interferences with education, the deportation of the unemployed, the 
requisition of copper, the restriction of coal, the religious neglect of 
Belgian prisoners in internment camps—every subject concerning the 
welfare of his nation received earnest and prompt attention. Fearless 
in exposure, direct in criticism, pointed in appeal, moved by lofty ideals 
and maintaining an equitable balance between the urgencies of patriot- 
ism and the insistencies of right, the enemy was not able to withstand 
the wisdom and the spirit with which he spoke. If the leaders of the 
church had raised their voice with the courageous zeal shown by this 
servant of Christ, the course of things during the miserable years of the 
war might have been different. Some of the bright spots in the annals 
of church history are associated with the defiance shown to Attila by 
Leo the Great, to Theodosius by Ambrose, to Valens by Basil. In this 
succession of valiant defenders of the right we place the Archbishop of 
Malines, who incarnated the spirit of Elijah, Amos, and John the Baptist, 
and proved himself on every occasion a worthy minister of Jesus Christ 
Belgium was occupied but never conquered, and this was due in no small 
measure to the inspiring leadership of Cardinal Mercier. His conflict 
and triumph described in this volume make it a distinctive contribution 
toward a clearer understanding of the functions of the Christian ministry. 


The Letters of Charles Sorley. With a Chapter of Biography. 8vo, pp. 
xiii, 320. Cambridge University Press. Imported by the Macmillan 
Company. Price, $5.00 net. 


Letters of Donald Hankey. With Introduction and Notes. By Epwarp 
Mriuter, M. A. 12mo, pp. 356. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com 
pany. Price, $2.50 net 


AparT from their intrinsic excellence these letters are valuable as 
memorials of two brilliant minds cut off in the heyday of life by the 
merciless scythe of war. They reveal an intense interest in the whole 
gamut of life, so characteristic of well-bred youth. There was a vital 
difference in these two young men. Hankey, who fell in action on the 
Somme at the age of thirty-two years, showed a deep sympathetic under- 
standing of all sorts of men and was serenely confident. Sorley was only 
twenty years old when he was shot by a sniper as he led his company in 
the battle of Loos. His exhilarating disposition was shown in ardent 
enthusiasms for literature and humanity, and one cannot help falling in 
love with this buoyant boy and making allowance for his youthful ex- 
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travagances and exaggerations. Frank in character and independent in 
spirit, his life was a burning positive thing of his own and he was always 
eager for the noblest and best. The social passion quickened him so deeply 
that he seriously thought of leaving Marlborough and working in a 
London slum. His purpose of studying the classics, which he disliked, 
was to qualify him for Oxford and receive training to become a teacher 
in a workingman’s college. One who knew him intimately testified that 
“in the service of an ideal it never occurred to him to count the cost.” 
His father, Professor W. R. Sorley, of Cambridge University, said of him 
that “he looked on the world with clear eyes and the surface show did not 
deceive him.” Those who are familiar with his Marlborough and Other 
Poems realize the large promise of achievement, so suddenly cut short, 
and yet we are thankful for this slim volume which contains some of the 
best poetry of the war. “All the Hills and Vales Along” is the call of 
a crusader: 

On, marching men, on 

To the gates of death with song. 

Sow your gladness for earth's reaping, 

So you may be glad, though sleeping. 

Strew your gladness on earth's bed, 

So be merry, so be dead. 


His letters are apt to be misunderstood unless they are read in sym- 
pathy with the writer’s mind. They were addressed to his parents and to 
a large circle of friends during his school days, while studying in Schwerin 
and at the University of Jena, and in the stirring days of army training 
and at the front. A letter to Mrs. Bethune-Baker, on the second anni- 
versary of the death of her son Arthur, reveals the depth of Sorley’s soul, 
in this testimony to a classmate at Marlborough: “I see now much more 
clearly that, especially in his last term, he ran the race (as very few of us 
did) consistently like a gentleman and a Christian. He had disappoint- 
ments in the football line, but yet he always seemed just as pleased with 
the success of those who had outplaced him. And I never remember him 
trying to help himself on by depreciation of his weaker contemporaries.” 
His admiration for Masefield was unbounded, and the essay on this poet, 
written when he was only seventeen years old, is a marvel of literary 
criticism. It also shows an unusual sympathy with the stirring of the 
masses, whose day, he contended, was being heralded by Masefield. “The 
love that is a demand of the noble expression of noble thoughts, the dis- 
covery of the path of approach to God by the road of great men’s great 
words, which was born in the few so many years ago amid joy and glad- 
ness and ringing of bells, is now being born in the many, the masses, with 
tears and sweat and dire unrest—the earnest of a fuller and more profitable 
life. Surely the body of the people is in the birth throes; and that which 
is being born is the knowledge of the beauty and strength of word and 
thought; and this is the spirit of this restless age.” Nearly eight months 
of study in Germany enabled him to see much to admire and love in that 
“land of unselfconscious people,” but he also learned to understand their 
weaknesses in which he saw a truly comic side. The situation was 
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altered after the war, but what he wrote has neither animus nor prejudice. 
“Germany’s only fault is a lack of real insight and sympathy with those 
who differ from her. We are not fighting a bully but a bigot. They are 
a young nation and don’t yet see that what they consider is being done 
for the good of the world may be really being done ‘for self-gratification.” 

The letters of Hankey are of a different character. They show a 
mellowness which one is led to expect from the author of A Student in 
Arms, described at the time of its publication as “the most religious 
book yet written about the war.” Hankey was keenly sensitive to moral 
and spiritual values. It was his desire to obtain firsthand information 
that induced him to go to Australia as a steerage passenger and to work 
in the Australian Bush as a farm hand. His letters introduce us to one 
who viewed life from many angles and in divers situations, and who 
recognized that all life is fundamentally religious. It is this fact which 
has placed A Student in Arms among the classics of war literature and 
made his volume The Lord of All Good Life so helpful to all who need 
a clearly thought-out interpretation of the life of Jesus and the work of 
the church. About the origin of this book he wrote to a friend: “I am 
glad you like the book on the whole; and I wouldn’t value absolute 
agreement so much as your qualified agreement. But I would like you 
to realize that it was written spontaneously, in a burst, in six weeks, 
without any consultation of authorities or any revision to speak of. I 
had tried and tried, but without success. Then suddenly everything cleared 
up. To myself the writing of it was an illumination. I did not write it 
laboriously, and with calculation, or because I wanted to write a book and 
be an author. I wrote it because for me problems that had been trouble- 
some suddenly cleared up, and because writing down the result was to 
me the natural way of getting everything straight in my own mind.” 
The same spirit of chivalry, honesty, and fairness which gives his books 
a fragrant aroma, is also seen in these exquisite letters. Here is an out- 
spoken sentiment: “I am sure that most of us—nearly all of us—don’t 
want true religion. It would be too exacting. We are such weirdly con- 
stituted creatures. We will spend our lives striving after worldly honors, 
but we will not pray for ten minutes consecutively that we may have the 
knowledge of God, which is eternal life.” He gives timely counsel in the 
words: “If you want to be able to ‘give a reason for the faith that is 
in you,’ my advice is, ‘Study the need of religion, and the effects of 
religion, and above all the mind of Christ; but do not try to argue with 
people on their own ground.’ Unless one is extraordinarily clever, one 
cannot hope to do anything in argument, for argument hardly ever con- 
vinces.” He believed strongly in the church because it was “a means 
of gathering up, absorbing and coordinating and perpetuating various 
individual contributions. If one is outside the church one’s individual 
ideals and points of view only affect just a few other individuals. But 
the more active a member of the church one is, the more those ideals are 
taken up into history. The individual can only achieve a very onesided 
representation of the fullness of Christ, and if his little bit is to become 
catholic and universal, it must be coordinated to other people’s little bits, 
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so that all the members of the church combining and supplementing each 
other may build up a full and manysided ‘body of Christ.’” It is 
impossible to estimate the real worth of these two volumes of letters 
from an occasional quotation. They should be read through with ref- 
erence to their context and cannot fail to appeal to a large circle of 
readers because of their breezy qualities. 


A Service of Love in War Time. American Friends Relief Work in 
Europe, 1917-1919. By Rurus M. Jones. 8vo, pp. xv. 284. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


The Story of George For. By Rurus M. Jones. 12mo, pp. xii, 169. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tue Quakers have always been ridiculed and these followers of the 
Inner Light have suffered fearful privations at the hands of other Chris- 
tians. George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, was a prophetic 
pioneer in witnessing to the sanctity of the individual conscience illumi- 
nated by the Divine Spirit. Professor Jones has written a readable biog- 
raphy of this uncompromising leader whose convictions led him to prison 
and exposed him to many discomforts. While the volume is intended for 
young people, there is much in it for all readers, who will be introduced 
to one of the impressive characters of Christian history. It is greatly 
significant that this witness to a way of life out of the beaten track, 
involving considerable difficulties, has.continued to our own day. Those 
who have conscientiously accepted it did not count their life as dear 
unto themselves, as compared with the joy of attesting to their sober and 
settled faith. 

The Friends are not cowardly pacifists in their attitude toward war. 
They realized that the world tragedy was common to every one and 
that they could not evade their responsibility in the crisis. They were 
convinced that the alternative to war was the constructive power of good 
will. The problem was how to give adequate expression to it and yet 
show their intense patriotism. The way it was done is related by Pro- 
fessor Jones, than whom there is no better representative and exponent 
of the Christian idealism of the Friends. This vclume is unlike most war 
books, for while we hear the cry of distress sounding through its pages 
there is also heard the choral strain telling of relief experienced by the 
desolate peoples in the devastated regions. It is furthermore an intensely 
religious book. The movement of relief was conceived and conducted by 
the Friends in France and other lands in a spirit of religious consecra- 
tion. They sought no compensation; they were not disturbed by a lack of 
recognition from those in authority; they were not surprised that their 
program was regarded with bitter hostility. But what they accom- 
plished won for them the deepest gratitude of the French people of all 
classes, and also of those in Russia, Siberia, and other lands where their 
service of love had the rich fragrance of the spirit of Jesus Christ. The 
spirit permeating this gracious enterprise, whose symbol was the eight- 
pointed star, is revealed in many reports of the workers, from one of 
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which we quote a sentence: “Our men in France are not only using their 
hands in building houses, repairing machinery, tilling fields, and thresh- 
ing grain, but they are using their big hearts in bringing new hope and 
joy into the lives of the people among whom they are working.” A 
representative of the English Friends, already at work in these dark 
areas, welcomed the American Friends in an impressive address. Among 
other things he said: “We hope that you may see, as we have seen, that 
it matters little what our particular work may be, so long as we help 
forward the cause of international good fellowship, and the ideal of con- 
structive service which we all have at heart. ... We hope and 
believe that you will share with us the love we feel for the peasants of 
France. Their civilization and their view of life is very different from 
ours, still more different perhaps from yours. It is a civilization which has 
great respect for symbols, which is full of small reverences and what may 
appear almost foolish sensibilities. But these reverences and sensibilities, 
when understood, are the keys that open to us the innate gladness and 
good fellowship of the French people.” 

The difficulties encountered by the American Friends in the early 
days of organizing their unit, the problems of the military draft, the 
funds raised for this work, the devotion of a large corps of workers at 
home and on the front are vividly described. The sufferings which some 
of the young men of draft age endured are well nigh incredible. One 
difficulty which confronted the War Department was that the officials did 
not comprehend the meaning of conscience; but another still more grave 
was the danger of multiplying sham conscientious objectors who would 
seek to escape from military service. It is, however, humiliating to read 
of the treatment meted out to some of the genuine Friends in the camps. 
It only proves that in times of excitement we are easily swayed by 
prejudices that do incalculable harm. When we are celebrating the Ter- 
centenary of the Pilgrims let us be warned against the spirit of intolerance 
and bigotry, still rife in our midst, in spite of our vaunted professions of 
freedom and liberty. The chapter on “The Keepers of the Faith” is an 
apologia pro vita fidei, and should be widely read. The whole volume is 
a timely emphasis on the value of “the elemental faith of the human 
heart—faith in love, in truth, in fellowship, in cooperation, and in the 
spirit of forgiveness and sacrifice.” It deserves the careful study of all 
who are interested in the problems of reconstruction in a world of 
bankruptcy. : 


Pantheistic Dilemmas, and other Essays in Philosophy and Religion. By 
Henry C. SHeELpoN, Professor in Boston University. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. 


A tarGe debt is due to Professor Sheldon for his recent studies of 
strange cults, such as Theosophy, Christian Science, Mormonism, Advent- 
ism, etc. And he has greatly added to our intellectual obligation to 
him in this volume of Essays, dealing with Pantheism, Pragmatism, 
Bergson’s Philosophy of Change, Mysticism and Bahaism, besides a fine 
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evaluation of the doctrinal side of the Protestant Reformation, and an 
interesting study of John Henry Newman. 

To adequately review a book covering so many themes and so wide 
a range of thought is a difficult task. In general, it can be said that the 
author fulfills, in every instance, his expressed purpose of exposition, 
criticism, and valuation. His expositions are lucid and highly informing. 
For example, there could hardly be given in so brief a space a more 
illuminating outline of Bergson’s Philosophy than Professor Sheldon 
has put into some twenty pages. It is a veritable triumph of teaching 
genius so to condense an epoch-making system of thought, with no loss 
of clarity. This is also in large measure true of the expositions of the 
Pantheism of Spinoza and the Pragmatism of William James. 

The critical aspects of these essays are, on the whole, fair and con- 
vincing, especially as to the religious shortcomings of the writers and 
systems discussed. Disciples of Bergson and James may possibly object 
that adverse criticisms of their anti-intellectualistic philosophies, on the 
ground of seeming confusion and vagueness of thought, do not sufficiently 
consider that intellectualism seems simple because all static notions of 
reality leave out the very values which are vital to reality itself. Time 
and relativity are not easy to think; they are like a fourth dimension 
in geometry—they enlarge conception even when they do not clarify it. 
A cross-section of life, at any particular moment, is easier to study than 
life in its continuity, but it misses the meaning of life itself. 

It is, however, in the valuations that our author reveals the sympa- 
thetic catholicity of his thinking. His appreciation of the contributions 
made by the modern thinkers to philosophic thought is full and finely 
stated. Here is a thoroughly orthodox thinker, who at the same time 
is wholly modern in his mental methods and point of view. It is a 
noble illustration of the power of Christian truth to assimilate every 
new advance of thought and to fill with its force of life every new form 
of human welfare. 

Essay VI, on Doctrinal Values contributed by the Reformation, is 
more than a study of the doctrines of the Reformers, it is a worth-while 
treatise on the practical value of doctrine itself to the religious life. 
Here is the heart of the whole matter: 

“Who will make bold to deny that the transforming efficiency of the 
message of Jesus was largely due to the superlative doctrines which 
it contained? That message was shot through with great theological 
conceptions, conceptions not dictated by simple ethics, but adapted to 
serve as a vital breath to ethical conviction, and to work potently for 
the creation of the sweetest charities that can ameliorate the lot or 
glorify the lives of men. It was practically mighty because it was theo- 
retically sound, balanced, and deep-reaching, true to the nature of God 
and the wants of men. In it we have an imperishable lesson on the 
function of doctrine, not as being antithetic to life, or indifferently 
related thereto, but as efficiently ministering to life.” (Page 150.) 

The essay on John Henry Newman as Roman Catholic Apologist 
furnishes complete demonstration of the tragic character of Newman's 
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conversion to Romanism. It did not bring him either mental or moral 
peace. The “kindly light” which he followed as a guide to religious 
certainty did not deliver him from “the encircling gloom.” He built a 
dome in air of a theoretically progressive and infallible Church; the 
Papacy accepted the convert, but not the philosophy that converted him. 
He submitted to ecclesiastical authority on grounds which the authority 
itself rejected. His defense of the Roman Church was based on prin- 
ciples of thought which the church itself repudiated. Professor Shel- 
don gives an admirable analysis of Newman’s Development of Christian 
Doctrine and also his Grammar of Assent. The Modernist Movement, 
anathematized by Pope Pius X, finds much of its intellectual ground- 
work in these books. It is Protestants, and not Romanists, who will in 
all the future give fullest appreciation to Newman, “on the score of his 
literary gift, his poetic sensibility, and his deep and constant religious 
aspirations.” 

The concluding essay, on “Bahaism,” is the longest in the book, but 
not the least important in view of the fact that this specious bit of re- 
ligious syncretism seems to be growing in favor in America among re- 
ligious faddists. At present there is a proposition to build a Bahaist 
Cathedral in Chicago of pretentious architecture and at vast expense. 
Our author gives exhaustive historical and critical consideration to this 
attempt to amalgamate all religions into one. The defect in its historic 
credentials, the literary cheapness of its sacred documents, the low 
levels of its moral code, and the lack of intellectual integrity in many of 
its adherents—all these and more shortcomings are sufficient to invalidate 
the stupendous and ambitious claims of its founders and adherents. 

No saner or clearer expositor of the trend of current philosophic 
and religious thought than Professor Sheldon can be found, and no- 
where has this been more wholesomely manifest than in this volume of 
essays. 


The Orient in Bible Times. By Etinvu Grant. 8vo, pp. 336. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.50. 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. By A.sert Epwarp BalILey and 
CHARLES Foster Kent. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 
396. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2. 


National Ideals in the Old Testament. By Henry J. Capsury. 12mo, 
pp. xii, 269. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 


Tue perennial freshness of the Old Testament message continues to 
be evidenced by scholarly contributions. Archzologists have made possible 
the study of the history of contemporary nations. Many allusions in the 
Bible which for want of the necessary data were of doubtful meaning are 
now made clear. The new light has also given a more adequate under- 
standing of the prophets, who did not speak in riddles concerning coming 
crises. As men of spiritual genius who saw beneath the currents of public 
and private life they interpreted the character and demands of God to 
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their generation sub specie eternitatis. The chief value of the modern 
methods of Bible study is in a more comprehensive conception of the func- 
tion of religion, making the Bible in a richer and deeper way the Book 
of religion, without an equal among the Sacred Books of the Ethnic 
Faiths. 

These three volumes contain the best results of recent research, and 
are distinct contributions to a clearer knowledge of the Old Testament. 
Professor Grant gives the background for Bibie history in an attractive 
and readable way. His story of the ancient nations furnishes a historical 
perspective which sets events in their true proporticns and in their 
relation to the whole of human experience. We must reckon with the 
influences of geography, climate, soil, travel in understanding the life 
of a people, and also take note of the political, social, and industria! insti- 
tutions which developed or retarded the religious and moral growth of a 
nation. It should be remembered that the Orient has practically remained 
unchanged during six millenniums, but this world has been of ever 
expanding interest, and those who have felt its lure continue to hear the 
East a-calling. In a series of graphic chapters Professor Grant traces 
the rise, progress, and decline of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and 
the Mediterranean nations. Palestine occupied a strategic position in 
relation to them all, and was peculiarly sensitive to the world currents of 
thought and action. This small country has been the meeting place of 
East and West during successive centuries and within its limited territory 
many nations have lived as neighbors, oftener in hostile than in amicable 
ways. The impact of these influences on the life of the Hebrews was 
definite from early times to the trying days of the Maccabees. We dis- 
agree with the author’s speculation in discounting the Exile and the 
Return on the large scale given these events in the Biblical narrative. 
The outline as we have it in the Bible, when filled in with material fur- 
nished by “profane” history, gives a far more attractive picture and leaves 
less to explain of contradiction than the unhistorical portrayal made by 
radical scholarship. The chapter on “Old and New Palestine, Features 
and Customs,” he!ps to a more vivid meaning of Biblical passages. It is 
unfortunate that the chapter titles are omitted in the text and given only 
in the table of contents. 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth by Bailey and Kent goes 
over familiar ground, with this difference that it sketches impressively 
the long struggle of this nation on behalf of their religious and social 
ideals. The closing chapter on “The Long, Long Exile” tells of the perse- 
cution and desolation which befell the Hebrews in dispersion among the 
nations of Europe during the Christian centuries. In this entire period 
they cherished the hope of a return to the Holy Land. The Zionist hopes 
have been variously interpreted. Their realization yet remains to be 
fulfilled, but the next few years will show whether the expectations of 
enthusiasts are justifiable or whether a deeper reading of history does 
not require an adaptation to modern conditions rather than a return to a 
state of things which spells retrogression instead of progress. This is one 
of the best equipped text books yet produced,-to be welcomed by colleges, 
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secondary schools, and Sunday schools. There are one hundred and 
sixty-two illustrations clearly printed and each one is accompanied by 
descriptive paragraphs. The frontispiece is a map of modern Palestine; 
there are also twenty-eight other maps. The appendix contains sug- 
gestions to teachers, suggestions for detailed work, and a map index of 
important geographic names. 

A sequel to these two volumes is one by Professor Cadbury, who inter- 
prets with insight the successive ideals of the Old Testament in the course 
of Hebrew history. He rightly holds that “spiritual forces and ideals are 
the real determinants of human life and progress,” and that they make 
for “the creation of a new public conscience, of a spirit of brotherhood, 
and of all the higher qualities of personal and social life.” By a careful 
exposition of the teachings of reformers, prophets, patriots, and statesmen 
he shows that the program they endeavored to carry out has a fitting 
application to our modern conditions. The spirit of loyalty is illustrated 
from the teachings of Hosea; the relation of prophecy to politics and the 
limitations of statecraft from Isaiah; the truths of patriotism from Jere- 
miah; the principles of reformation and reconstruction from Deuteronomy; 
the ideals of international service from the Servant passages; the limita- 
tions of nationalism from Jonah. In spite of adversity the Israel of the 
Old Testament was strengthened by a perennial hope based on faith in the 
real sovereignty of God and in their own immortal destiny. Their 
loyalties were frequently narrow, but they nevertheless made contribu- 
tions to higher forms of allegiance. We wish Professor Cadbury had more 
fully worked out this phase of his subject, although it would have taken 
him outside the limits of the Old Testament into the more exhilarating 
atmosphere of the New Testament. Such a study is greatly needed to 
point out “the baser limitations of modern provincial chauvinism, national 
jealousy, and political immorality,” and to indicate the higher ground to 
be attained by Christian statecraft and world order, without which we 
are doomed to wearisome delusions and heartbreaking disappointments. 





A READING COURSE 


The Religious Consciousness. A Psychological Study. By James Bissett 
Pratt, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $4. 


Most volumes on the psychology of religion consider only the data 
obtained from Protestant Christianity and neglect the vast field opened by 
Comparative Religion. The testimony of Roman Catholicism is also 
practically discarded. The investigator furthermore often becomes the 
critic who presses his point of view in ways that do violence to the 
acknowledged conception of religion. This term embraces a wide variety 
of phenomena and no single definition can do it justice. Just as the heart 
makes the theologian, so also must it be with the psychologist of religion. 
No one can pass in review the marvelous exhibitions of the religious 
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life in the spirit of the scientist who coldly examines his material. The 
attitude must be one of sympathy born out of the conviction of the 
intrinsic worth of religion experienced in the life of the investigator 
himself. When he also approaches the subject with a mind furnished by 
the results of personal observation and study of the workings of religion 
over a wide field of life and literature, his conclusions merit recognition 
because they are apt to be free from provincialism and pharisaism. 

These qualifications are well met by Professor Pratt. His under- 
standing of the non-Christian religions is seen in his volume, India and 
its Faiths: A Traveler’s Record, a profoundly sympathetic study of a land 
and people inveterately religious by nature and tradition. Another 
volume on The Psychology of Religious Belief was dedicated “To my 
mother, from whose lessons and whose life I have drawn all the real 
religion that I know or need.” Here he shows that a stream of religious 
intuitions and demands has steadily flown beneath the hidden recesses 
of the conscious life, making its appearance as the religion of primitive 
credulity, of thought, and of feeling. The subject is more fully developed 
in his latest volume. His definition of religion is elastic: “Religion is the 
serious and social attitude of individuals or communities toward the 
power or powers which they conceive as having ultimate control over 
their interests and destinies” (p. 2). His classification of religion into 
four types instead of three, as in the previous volume, is in better accord 
with the pervasive influence of religious belief. They are (1) the tradi- 
tional, which rests on the authority of the past; (2) the rational, based 
on reason and verified facts; (3) the mystical, relying on personal inner 
experience of a peculiarly subjective kind; (4) the volitional or practical, 
stressing what must be done rather than what must be believed or felt 
(p. 14ff). But none of these types is exclusive, for each needs the others, 
and the cultivation of all four, with varying accents according to tempera- 
ment, should be practiced for complete religious expression. Illustrate 
this from the types of religious experience in the New Testament. Note 
the three ways in which religion has been studied and relate the philoso- 
phy of religion to the history of religion and the psychology of religion. 
The task of the third is, “to describe the workings of the human mind so 
far as these are influenced by its attitude toward the Determiner of 
Destiny” (p. 31). 

The fact of the Supernatural must be determined not by theory but 
experience, and where there are so many gaps to be filled in, the spirit 
of dogmatic denial is as irrational as that of dogmatic affirmation. The 
attractive theory of the subconscious is examined in search of any gaps 
to bridge the open spaces in religious experience. The evidence from this 
source is found to be insufficient. There is much truth in the idea of 
the subconscious as pointing to the latent possibilities of personality, 
enriched as it is by racial inheritance and individual history. But those 
who claim it to be a superhuman source of revelation have yet to sub- 
stantiate their position. The discussion of this subject is quite full and 
suggestive. Heredity and social experience are the two great molding 
influences of character. Note the distinction made between religious 
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instinct and the instinctive basis of religion (p. 69ff). To what extent 
should Pratt’s conclusions be qualified? If society exercises so deep an 
influence, what place should be given to the great religious leaders? The 
prophets and reformers of every nation have generally been opposed 
because it was not clearly understood that they were rebuking not the 
conservatisms but the corruptions of religion. What is written about the 
compelling power of tradition should be pondered by progressives, who so 
often fail in their mission because of an inadequate knowledge of the 
psychology of the religious mind, which is wedded to customs and beliefs 
that are the very warp and woof of its constitution. 

There are several pertinent observations in the chapters on “The 
Religion of Childhood” and “Adolescence.” The need for a better pro- 
gram of religious education is being increasingly felt in Protestantism. 
The problem relates itself to trained teachers, the religious home, the 
worshiping church, the teaching pulpit, so that the solution finally rests 
with pastors. “If we take into account the instruction which the child 
receives in theological matters from parents, servants, playmates, teachers, 
preachers, books, and pictures, and add to that his inevitable misunder- 
standing of much that is taught him, and his own imaginative contribu- 
tion produced in the process of mental digestion, we shall understand the 
strange mixture of commonplace ideas and fantastic imagery which char- 
acterizes the child’s theology” (p. 97). Here is one explanation of the 
dilemmas of adolescence, between twelve and twenty-five. To what 
extent have the dogmatic prepossessions of Protestantism interrupted the 
development of the Christian soul? The new birth in conversion involves 
the whole life and makes for a unified being. There are two types of 
conversion, intellectual and emotional, and one should not disparage the 
other. The illustrations of these two types throw light on the complex 
nature of personality. The conversion or counter-conversion of Robert 
Ardigo was the result of an all-dominating love of truth. It was a species 
of illumination in which he found freedom, in much the same way as it 
was found by such earnest religicus pagans as Seneca, Apollonius, and 
Gautama. This type is further illustrated from the lives of two Hindu 
mystics—Ramakrishna and Maharashi Devendranath Tagore—both of 
whom found peace by deliverance from the lower self and in a constant 
realization of the presence of God everywhere. In the case of Tolstoy 
conversion was an awakening to and an acceptance of a new center of 
loyalty. All four experienced a radical change after active search. The 
emotional type of conversion, with which evangelical thought is more 
familiar, is illustrated from Bunyan and Brainerd. Here a deep sense of 
sin is conspicuous. Is its absence in the intellectual type due to a lack 
of conviction or was it due to the conception of sin as imperfection? 
If we standardize conversion there is the danger of creating an artificial 
form of morbid experience. Since there are twelve gates into the city of 
peace, why should it be necessary that all should enter only through one 
gate, which happens to be the one that welcomed us? “The most import- 
ant thing about conversion is of course change of character” (p. 163). 
While there can be no Christian conversion without Christ at the center, 
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the processes may be different. The journey toward the life of pardon 
and joy is pursued by some with exhibitions of violence, while others 
travel by quiet and almost imperceptible stages of progress. If the reality 
is proven in ethical acts of spiritual power, the variety of form testifies 
more impressively to the versatility of the Deliverer than would any 
uniformity of method or manner. The argument is carried further in 
the chapter on “Crowd Psychology and Revivals.” A better understanding 
of the !aws which govern these periodical visitations will help us to con- 
serve the maximum of what is good in them, for without a doubt the 
revival has a definite place in the progress of religion. 

The two great dogmas of religion are the belief in a God and the 
belief in immortality. Two chapters are devoted to these themes. Those 
who identify the idea of God with the attitude toward Him think of God 
as synonymous with our conception of human values. At one stroke they 
would thus fell the trees of religion with its luscious fruit of worship 
and prayer and the devotion of pious service and sacrifice. Note how this 
subtle fallacy is exposed. The section on unbelief in immortality and 
indifference toward it should also be studied. The place of ritual and the 
necessity and benefits of worship are fully discussed in four chapters 
on “The Cult and its Causes,” “How the Cult Performs its Functions,” 
“Objective and Subjective Worship,” “Prayer and Private Worship.” The 
subjects are of timely interest to preachers who desire to make more 
effective and profitable the divers appeals of sanctuary service. Note some 
of the reasons assigned for the failure of much Protestant worship to 
satisfy the religious feelings (p. 295ff). The over emphasis on the sermon 
is not to be met by under emphasis but by a sense of proportion which 
shall give us not less preaching but better, not more ritual but a more 
flexible and diversified ritual, in an atmosphere to encourage prayer, 
to incite praise, to quicken meditation and to produce activity. The im- 
portance of mysticism is recognized by four chapters. What gives such 
value to these discussions is the extensive use of the mystical literature 
of Roman Catholicism. “Mysticism is the sense of the presence of a 
being or reality through other means than the ordinary perceptive proc- 
esses or the reason. It is the sense or feeling of this presence, not the 
belief in it, and it is not the result of sight or hearing or touch, nor is it 
a conclusion one reaches by thought; it is, instead, an immediate and 
intuitive experience” (p. 337). The milder form of mysticism, as found 
in normal persons, has done much to deepen the spiritual life of the 
church. It should be practiced on a larger scale for the sake of its 
vitality, energy, and joyousness. The extreme form of mysticism is not 
necessarily pathological, and although most of its representatives are 
found in Roman Catholicism, an infusion of it into Protestantism will yield 
an enrichment of worship. “The Ecstasy” is a manner of feeling God and 
of being united with him. Even though some of its exhibitions have 
been extravagant, is not the practice of the presence of God an urgent 
necessity of the modern church? Those who think of the mystic as a 
passive individual fail to do justice to some of the better representatives of 
this way of faith. The concluding chapter, on “The Place and Value of 
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Mysticism,” gathers up the results of an important investigation. The 
plea for more religious emotion is both sound and timely. We are 
suffering not from an excess but from an insufficiency of it, due to the 
little attention given to the demands of the inner life of the soul. The 
emphasis on activity, social morality, and efficiency will inevitably 
fail unless it is supported by “the glow of feeling, the sense of the Infinite, 
the intuition of the Beyond, the aspiration of the more than earthy” 
(p. 479). Our restless age must give itself to contemplation, never an 
easy task and more difficult at the present time. To this end the note of 
mysticism should be sounded with conviction by the pulpit. As an aid 
in this direction the present volume is of decided heipfulness. 
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